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Contemporary American poets and composers 
contribute beautiful and distinctive content to 


NEW MUSIC HORIZONS 
Men of the Air 


Puiuie JAMEs 
b 


Exeanwor GraHam 





They are the broth-ers of the wind, The  pi- lots__ of the_ air, Their 























eyes have seen__ the. stars___ un- pinned, And watched the_ moon’s cold 


, 





stare. Re-mem-ber them each time you pray, Each 



















And 


Rs ee 
its SEs 


_ time’ their wings flash by, send your thoughts a- long their_way, - . oy 
> to 8 4. Aes “ ea aes 


A facsimile page from the Sixth Book, copyright 1947 
Intermediate Manual now ready 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


709 Mission St. 707 Browder St. 
NEW YORK 3 CHICAGO 16 SAN FRANCISCO 3 DALLAS 1 


45 East 17th Sr. 221 East 20th Sr. 
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Illustrated — New Trier High 
School (Winnetka, Illinoss) 
1946 production of “Pirates of 
Penzance” — directed by Mrs. 

















There are 1001 ideas for 


successful program-building at 


Whatever your program plans include for the months ahead — from a Praetorius 
anthem to an operetta by Gilbert & Sullivan, you'll discover a wealth of ideas for 


Marion Cotton. 


your successful program-building in Lyon & Healy’s complete collection of Sheet 
Music and Musical Literature . .. Here, you may “browse” through books and folios 
for beginner, advanced student and artist from catalogues of all leading pub- 


lishers ... 


music for every instrument, every voice — in arrangement or ensemble 


. . . books on every musical subject. . . . . Here, our experienced staff will give you 
friendly, skilful counter and mail order service that will save you time and money 
. . . Stop in at Lyon & Healy in Chicago, 243 South Wabash, (or write) for our 
helpful new catalogues on Operettas, Cantatas, Band and Orchestra Music. 


LITERATURE 
Bruchner, Mabler and Schoenberg 








CHORAL 
Dry Bones (S.A.T.B.) — arr. Gear- 























INSTRUMENTAL 


Prima Vista Album for Flute — 




















— Newlin $3.50 “pee $ .30 Tallmadge $1.75 
Choral Teaching at the Junior High Nurseryland Sketches (S.A.T.B.) — Authentic Parts of Symphonic 
School Level — Rorke 2.00 Murray .20 Works for Flute — Franck, 
Columbia Book of Musical Master- Obio River Bound (S.A.T.B.) — Dvorak and Debussy —-——--.._ 2.00 
pieces — Lieberson 5.00 arr. Gaul 16 The French Horn — Coar ............... 3.00 
Counterpoint — Piston 0... 3.75 Religion Is A Fortune (S.A.T.B.) — Modern Pares Foundation Studies 
Concert Companion — A Compre- ain .20 for Saxophone — Whistler ...... .60 
hensive Guide to Symphonic Mu- You'll Never Walk Alone (S.A.T.B.) Contest Album for Trombone and 
sic — Bagar and Biancolli ....... « 7 Rodgers .20 Piano 3.00 
Elementary Training for Musicians Echoes from Strauss (S.S.A.) — arr. Twenty-seven Virtuoso Studies for 
at, a Roy ; a Saxophone and Oboe — Bassi- 
From Beethoven to Shostakovich — Come, Little Maid — Old Folk lasilli ...... 2.00 
Graf ... ne 4.75 Dance (S.S.A.) — arr. Edwards .. .20 From Violin to Viola — Whistler .. 1.00 
Relax and Listen — How to Enjoy Let My Song Fill Your Heart Etudes for Trumpet — Brandt ........ . 2.00 
Music Through Records — Hall- (S.S.A.) — Charles 16 How to Play the Violin — Book 1 
oe Lullaby of the Duchess — from — Gordon 1.50 
Training the Singing Voice — Fields 4.00 “Alice in Wonderland” (S.S.A.) 
Twentieth Century Music (new, re- — Fine . 16 
vised edition — Bauer 5. Suabian Folk Tune (S.S.A.) — Bell .20 
The Other Side of the Record — The River Sings A Song (S.S.A.) — 
i aaa, Klemm 18 


Lyon & Healy maintains a complete Sheet 
Music Service in these cities — Akron, 
Ann Arbor, Chicago, Cleveland, Columbus, 
Davenport, Dayton, Evanston, Oak Park, 


Omaha, St. Paul. 
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For School Uses 








FIRST 
ENSEMBLE 
ALBUM 


For All Band and 
Orchestra Instruments 


Arranged by 


Piano-Conductor 


TWELVE 
CHRISTMAS 
CAROLS 


Arranged by 


ROSS WYRE 
o 





The following parts are published: 


This new collection provides attractive and instructive material for 
the first ensemble work. Notable for its educational qualities and its far 
reaching usefulness, it is designed for groups of almost any size, beginning 
wita accompanied solo work and ending with band and orchestral projects. 

All of the principal instrument books contain four harmony parts in 
open score for easy reading. These are designated as A, B, C, and D. 
Part A (Melody) may be used for solo playing, Parts A and B for duets, 
A, B, and C for trios, and A, B, C, and D for quartets. A few instrument 
-ooks considered primarily for orchestra or band use have only two parts. 
The Piano-Conductor book presents the four harmony parts in close score 
directly over the accompaniment and contains copious explanatory notes 
concerning harmonizations, small ensembles of like or mixed instruments, 
and suggestions for effective band and orchestra usage. 

Nineteen standard numbers make up this useful album. Included 
are: Home on the Range; Aloha Oe; Country Gardens; The Skaters’ 
Waltz by Waldteufel; the lovely Theme from Sibelius’ “Finlandia”; the 
familiar Largo by Dvorak; and Dark Eyes. 


E> Alto Saxophones 
(with E} Baritone Saxophone) 





Violins Bb Tenor Saxophone, Bb Bass Saxophone, or Bb Bass, 
Violas Treble Clef 

Celie ” String Bass, Basses (Tubas) 

DbPiccolos ‘ Bh Cornets (Trumpets), (Tromb or Baritone, Treble 
C Flutes (Piccolos) Clef) (Bb Soprano Saxophone) 

E>} Clarinets (Eh and Eb Alto) Horns in F (English Horn) 

Oboes E> Horns (Altos or Mellophones) 


Trombones, Baritones 


Bb Clarinets (with Bass Clarinet) Drums, Timpani, Bell Lyra 


Parts, 40 cents each, Piano-Conductor: 75 cents 





The excellence of these arrangements reflects Mr. Wyre’s thorough musicianship 
and complete familiarity with student ensemble work. They are devised with a view 
to smoothness of ensemble performance, and even the secondary parts have melodic 
interest for their players. Optional instrumentation is provided for the third and 
fourth harmony parts, and the piano part includes the words of the carols. The fol- 
lowing favorites make up the collection: Angels We Have Heard on High; Silent 
Night; O Little Town of Bethlehem; O Come, All Ye Faithful; Joy to the World; 
It Came Upon the Midnight Clear; Deck the Hall; God Rest You Merry, Gentlemen; 
The First Nowell; Good King Wenceslas; We Three Kings of Orient Are; and Hark! 
the Herald Angels Sing. 


Instrumentation: 
Harmony 


lst B} Trumpet (or Cornet) 
2nd Bh Trumpet (or Cornet) 
Ist Trombone (Bass Clef) 
E> Horn 
Horn in F 
2nd Trombone (or Baritone) and Bass (Bass Clef) 
Baritone (or 2nd Trombone) (Treble Clef) 
Piano Accompaniment (Conductor) 
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Prices: 
Complete Set of Parts with Piano ............ $1.00 
os | eee each .15 
Piano (Conductor) 30 





THEODORE PRESSER CO. phicsciphia 1, Pa. 
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Morton Gould 
Pe ee See ee eee Morton Gould 
RT EEE Te TT eee ere F. Guenther 
Le Polichinelle (Punch)—Villa- eR rr errr F. Guenther 
IN yes ceecnas ceavdeosnsersacensves Ferde Grofe 
Mazurka—Debussy cet . 
Oiseaux Tristes (Sad Birds)—Ravel ene hae chen euees F. Guenther 
Parade of the Wooden Soldiers—Jesse] ................ Morton Gould 


Gitanerias—Lecuona 
Glow-Worm—Lincke 


G. Kleinsinger 


(*Conductor Scores Available For Sale) 


BAND MUSIC 


FINE ARRANGEMENTS OF DISTINGUISHED CONTEMPORARY 


ALLA MARCIA from “Karelia Suite” Op. 11) 
AN AMERICAN RHAPSODY 
ANDALUCIA .... Drea 
BERCEUSE AND FINALE (F: RE 
BOLERO RITMICO 

CARIBBEAN FANTASY 
CONDOR PASA, EL (Inca Dance) 
CURTAIN-RAISER AND COUNTRY DANCE ... 
DANSE RUSSE (Petrouchka) .................:.cceeees 


*Western Rhapsody—G. Kleinsinger 


TRIUMPHAL MARCH (Peter and the Wolf) 


Each—Full Band 3.50 Sym. Band 5.50 
(Except where otherwise noted) 


RCA BUILDING RADIO CITY 





A Selected List of 
ORCHESTRA MUSIC 


BY WELL-KNOWN CONTEMPORARY COMPOSERS 


Title and Composer Arranger 
ES oo a cece weneeanetedaeereneenseus Morton Gould ............ 
CE oii vcs cecdenvidsoccusencssveaen F. Guenther .............. 
GOUT, TAP EOONORG oi i5c dsc ccc eve ciesevecesscen Morton Gould ............ 
*Danse Russe (“Petrouchka”)—Stravinsky ............... F. Guenther .............. 
i es ecgusereceneketnseanckmn F. Guenther .............. 
BE SID, vc i cic eccccrccvveccrsccccecces Williams ................. 
Gitana De Los Ojos Verdes—V. Granados ............. F. Guenther ............. 


Rondalla Aragonesa (Jota)—E. Granados ..............H. Byrns ...............-- 
*Roumanian Rhapsody, Op. 11, No. l—Enesco .......... A arr 
EE RE er ee er Peer err a. BASE re rere 
*Sevilla—Albeniz ee 0 ee 
Theme from Grieg’s Piano Concerto in A Minor — Guenther .............. 
Theme from Tschaikowsky’ s Piano Concerto in Bb Minor. F Guenther .............. 
*Triumphal March (From “Peter and the Wolf”)— 

hee e en ee otint ss aCldneheava whined wie F. Guenther .............. 
Un Sueno en Granada—F. Longas .................... Bi: EE -iviwepecenncecs 
Viennese Porcelain (Waltz Intermezzo)—John Bass ..... FP. Guenther ......cccccces 


Small Full Grand 
Orch. Orch. Orch, 

. ave 2.40 — 
. hae 1.75 2.50 
» dae 2.40 _— 
. tee 1.75 2.50 
a 1.75 2.50 
- Las 2.40 — 
. 1.75 2.50 
. bee 2.40 3.00 
. 1.00 1.50 2.00 
. a 1.50 2.00 
. 1.00 1.50 2.00 
. baa 2.40 3.50 
. 1.00 1.50 2.00 
. 1.00 1.50 2.00 
- Le 1.75 2.50 
Ls 1.75 2.50 
. $3.00 4.00 5.00 
« tae 2.40 — 
. 1.25 1.75 2.50 
1.00 1.50 2.00 
. 1.00 1.50 2.00 
1.00 1.50 2.00 
85 . 1.25 — 
. 1.00 1.50 2.00 
2.50 3.50 4.50 

COMPOSERS 


vieseabnmahices Sie |. ......Stravinsky-Goldman 
tenes a .R. F. Goldman 


et eh ic po Maw : 
LIFT EV'RY VOICE AND SING (Negro National Anthem). .Full Band 1.00 "Sym. ‘Band 1.50. J. R. Johnson-Cray 
gee ak Bei Oe eka ld aha do ahKnca- death nae hws Uc ib aeaebe eRe nd eacsinw ie enkanee Lecuona-Yoder 
MARCH (Love of the Three Oranges i a Dicbinnha dd eB aeind as mech ded sttaba tenia ¢0's0 5-56 eee Prokofieff-Cray 
MARCHE SARCASTIQUE (from ' ‘Hamlet” on seiacastiierdtd:soatists ssiees . .Shostakovich-Cray 
EE, Cir CULAR he Tite hai NO be OREN RRS EA RENAE ROAR RANE ROAR NKR s <> ey cak< ee Tchaikovsky-Cray 
THEME (Piano Concerto in A Minor) ........ Full Band 1.00 a te ee Grieg-Yoder 
THEME (Piano Concerto in Bb Minor) ........ Full Band 1.00 Sym. Band 1.50 ...... .. Tschaikovsky-Yoder 

eee - Prokofieff-Goldman 


Available at Your Music Dealer, or direct from 


EDWARD B. MARKS MUSIC CORPORATION 


NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


piu eae Sibelius-Goldman 
‘ssacatehe sick aaele Cherven-Revelli 
. Lecuona-Yoder 


pene eres ete Longas-Yoder 
ory Morrissey 
. .Robles-Yoder 


Renta Tn oe 
. Lecuona-Yoder 
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Cheistnas 1947 


marks the premiere performance 
of the J. M. COOPERSMITH edition of 


Handel’s 
MESSIAH 


in an uncut presentation by the 


ere Society of New York 


AT CARNEGIE HALL 
DECEMBER 20th, 1947 


The new Carl Fischer publication of the world-famous 
oratorio is to be used for this performance. This edition 
was prepared by Dr. J. M. Coopersmith, leading Handel 
authority, after intensive research in original source 
materials. Albert Goldberg, music critic of The Los 
Angeles Times forecasts that this is “bound to become 
the definitive version of ‘Messiah’ for a long time to come, 
if not forever.” 


Vocal Score 1.25 
Christmas section 1.00—Choruses only 1.00 


at your music store. 


CARL FISCHER, Inc. 


62 Cooper Square, New York 3 © 119 West 57th Street,New York 19 
BOSTON e CHICAGO e DALLAS * LOS ANGELES 
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Music Supervisors 


Make the Music Department OUTSTANDING in your School! 


USE THE TILSON-GRETSCH MUSICAL TALENT TEST 


ALL MATERIAL SUPPLIED FREE BY YOUR LOCAL MUSICAL DEALER 
A complete recorded testing program, TILSON-GRETSCH tests are on 


state recommended lists for musical education and testing programs. 


AUTHENTIC....VALID.... SIMPLE 


The job of educating young America to an understanding, participation and enjoyment 
of music is a big one and a challenging one. To maintain enthusiasm in your school at 
a high level demands imagination and a constant flow of fresh ideas into your program. 


The TILSON-GRETSCH talent test is designed to stimulate the entire musical 


picture in your school. 


The TILSON-GRETSCH TEST will: 


1. Help recruit new beginners; 
i g 


No 


. Improve instrumentation; 


- Help organize and maintain secondary bands and other musical groups; 


~ Ww 


Raise musical standards and put new life into the entire musical program. 


Why the TILSON-GRETSCH TEST is Better 
It was designed, prepared and tested by a MUSICAL EDUCATOR, Lowell Mason Tilson, 


Dean of Music, Emeritus, Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, Indiana, who 
proved its validity. 
1. The simplicity of the test is one of its features. It is entirely recorded and no 
special ability is required to give the test. 
2. It is comprehensive, includes pitch, time, intensity and tonal memory tests. 


3. The test is short . . . does not overtax student. Ten to five hundred students 
can be tested at one time in less than 25 minutes. 


4. Test blanks which are easy to correct are included with window key corrector. 
ALL MATERIAL SUPPLIED FREE BY YOUR LOCAL GRETSCH DEALER who 
will give you detailed information and help you to administer the test. 
If you don’t know his name . . . write today for details to 
The Educational Department of the 


FRED GRETSCH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


218 So. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois 
60 Broadway, Brooklyn 60, N. Y. 
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It’s big! It’s colossal! It’s terrific! But it’s strict- 
ly secret NEWS until you see the 1948 P-A Band 
Instruments unwrapped and on display in your 
dealer’s store Jan.1. Yes, siree, the new P-A 
Cornet, Trumpet, Trombone will make your eyes 
pop. The new French Horn and Baritone, out of 
this world. The new Sousaphone, oh boy! and 
the new Clarinet, Alto and Tenor Sax, the Flute 
and Oboe, dreams come true. Make a date with 
your P-A Dealer for the first available preview of 
these marvelous new Pan-Americans about Jan. 1. 


Pan-American Band Instruments 


Division of C. G. Conn Ltd. 
ELKHART INDIANA 
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GET YOUR NEW ISSUE 
THE BATON 


A new issue of that famous P-A Baton, so full of helps 
and ideas for the bandmaster, is out with new smart- 
ness in time for the new school term. You'll find it 
loaded with usefulness. Just send the coupon or a post 
card for your free copy. Do this right away. 


Qaanaananamaadasanasnaqaadanaaanaaase 
; Pan-AMERICAN BAND INSTRUMENTS, 

Dept. 1113, Kikhart, Indiana. 
1 Please send me a copy of the new issue of THE BATON 4 
1 and keep my name on your free subscription list. 1 
1 


i 
SRR een fe re Me Sener ee 5 ee, 4 
! i 
: PN a 53.6408bcivkscdhendtesassakndseatsedeeok : 
: a is :k.tsin Gav seen es kein soca ees iene eens ; 
os 





FUTURE FESTIVAL PROGRAMS 


SATB 


stylized treatment of the hit sor 


A | ightly 


and unusual effect, is 


THE LOST CHORD — W3292 — A Cappella 


' , 
on Which provides an 


A ce mpositi 


senior high school to 


FINLANDIA — W2922 


This arrangement, large chorus 


combine 


poem which has recet 
version or band tra 


Finnish text 


ONWARD CHRISTIAN SOLDIERS — W2579 — Sullivan-Nilson — 


mal trumpet tr that is vital and 


A double chorus TeiLe with opti 


irrangen 


highlight on a testiv il program this numl 


THE ANGEL'S SONG — W2742 — Tschesnokov-Krone — 1 5c 


Few compositions express so intensely the 


addition to any program yet it is simple to 


VBAND 


COLE PORTER SELECTION (H) 
Transcribed by David Bennett 


\ new, medley con 
taining six of Porters most popular songs, LOVI 
FOR SALE, OLD FASHIONED GARDEN, 
ANYTHING GOES, NIGHT AND DAY, 
WHAT IS THIS THING CALLED LOVI 
YOU DO SOMETHING TO MII 
“A"’ Band $7.50 “C"’ Band 
“B" Band 6.00 Cond Score 
Ex. pts. ea. 1 ¢) 


FRENCH MILITARY MARCHING SONG (H) 
By Sigmund Romberg 
Transcribed by C. Alexander Peloquin 
One of the less hackne ved compositions trom The 
Desert song idd a strikin note on 
vou he ard the exciting or 
radio program, An Eve 
for band 
75 
.30 


exciting arrangement ot a 


$4.50 
1.25 


designed to 
Perhap 
chestral version on the 


ning With Romberg 


“B" Band $3.00 Cond. Score 
“C" Band 2.00 Ex. pts. ea. 


INTERLUDE (R) 


(For Solo Bb Clarinet with Band Accompaniment) 
By John J. Morrissey 


approat ht 


any program 


' 


— its even better 


This original work presents. a new 


featuring s« lo 


Its modern treatment combines immediate, appeal 


clarinet with band a 


licity of pertormance 


with simpli 
$2.50 Cond. Score 


“B" Band 
“C"’ Band 1.50 Ex. pts. ea. 


50 
25 


still completely within ¢ 


opportunity 


their choirs it 


true 


V CHORAL 


1 GOT RHYTHM — H7511 — Gershwin-Warnick — 18c 


Csirl Cr winicl 


Sullivan-Witte — 15c 


t 
ber tor t 
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«x» FOR BAND 


THE VERIFIRST BAND BOOK THE R. B. HALL 
For Beginners SUPERIOR BAND BOOK 


The Most Perfect and Complete System of Instruction, - 
arranged in Progressive Manner, with a Number of Containing the Most Popular Marches 


Easy Pieces and Familiar Melodies By R. B. HALL 
Written and Compiled by WALTER LEWIS 








INSTRUMENTATION: 

¢ steeremenprgel Piccolo Ist and 2nd Altos 
Piccolo 2nd and 3rd Bb Cornets Eb Clarinet 3rd and 4th Altes 
E> Clarinet First Alto ; : Baritone (Bass or Treble Clef) 

3 Ist Bb Clarinet aEOne 

ist Bb Clarinet 2nd Alto Qnd and 3rd B> Clarinets 18t and 2nd Trombones or 
2nd Bb Clarinet 3rd Alto Ob Tenors (Bass or Treble 
Soprano Saxophone _ Baritone (Bass Clef) - Clef) 
Alto Saxophone Baritone (Treble Clef) Bassoon 3rd Trombone or Bb Bass 
Tenor Saxophone lst and 2nd Trombones (Bass Eb Cornet (Bass or Treble Clef) 
Baritone Saxophone Clef) Solo Bb Cornet Basses 
C Melody Saxophone Ist and 2nd Tenors (Treble lst Bb Cornet Drums 
Oboe Clef) 2nd and 3rd Bb Cornets Saxophones 
Bassoon Bb Bass (Bass Clef) 
E> Cornet Bb Bass (Treble Clef) Price, Each Book, 30 cents 
Solo Bb Cornet Tuba (Bass) 
Ist Bb Cornet Drums 


Price, Each Book, 30 cents 








U.T.D. BAND BOOK THE SOUSA BAND BOOK 


Containing the Most Popular Marches 


(Up-to-Date) By JOHN PHILIP SOUSA 
Twenty-four Pieces Specially Adapted for 
Young Bands INSTRUMENTATION: 
By L. P. LAURENDEAU Piccolo Ist and 2nd Horns in F 
INSTRUMENTATION: Piccolo in C 3rd and 4th Horns in F 
Piccolo Qnd and 3rd Bb Cornets Flutes in Cc Baritone (Bass Clef) 
Flute in C First (or Solo) Alto Eb Clarinet Baritone (Treble Clef) 
E> Clarinet Qnd Alto Ist Bb Clarinet lst and 2nd Trombone (Bass 
lst Bb Clarinet 3rd Alto 2nd and ord Bb Clarinets Clef) 
2nd and 3rd Bb Clarinets Baritone (Bass Clef) ay eva _ Seen Sine =. 
Soprano Saxophone Baritone (Treble Clef) ml arine 8 = a enors (Treble 
teks ol Se oe Bassoon Bb Bass (Treble Clef) 
Baritone Saxophone st and 2nd Tenors (Treble E> Comet Basses 
Oboe (or C Saxophone) Clef) Solo Bb Cornet Drums 
Basscon 3rd Trombone (Bass Clef) Ist Bb Cornet Soprano Saxophone 
Eb Cornet Bb Bass (Treble Clef) 2nd and 3rd Bb Cornets Alto Saxophone 
Solo Bb Cornet Basses Ist and 2nd Eb Altos Tenor Saxophone 
Ist Bb Cornet Drums 3rd and 4th Eb Altos Baritone Saxophone 
Price, Each Book, 30 cents Price, Each Book, 30 cents 


THE JOHN CHURCH Co. 


Theodore Presser Co. Distributors 
1712 CHESTNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 
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Outstanding Favorites Everywhere 


Because these books contain the best copyrights from the catalogs of 
Robbins, Feist and Miller . . . bound in colorful *‘Duro-Style”’ covers... 
proven successes with every singing group . . . many songs arranged 
for four-part male and mixed voices as well as for piano and voice... 
Edited by Hugo Frey. 








ALL-AMERICAN SONG BOOK 


155 Songs—No other book contains such an abundance of America's 
most popular copyrights. Compiled by Joseph E. Maddy and W. Otto 
Mlessner, it includes Moonlight And Roses, When | Grow Too Old To 
Dream, Marching Along Together, Anchors Aweigh, etc. 


Geoffrey O’Hara GOLDEN TREASURY SONG BOOK Ls 


154 Songs—An unusual book with special sections devoted to ‘Barber 
Shop Harmony” arrangements and responsive readings. Includes Give 
A Man A Horse He Can Ride, Whispering, Charmaine, Peggy O'Neil 
and other favorites. 





oe 


AMERICA SINGS 


188 Songs—A national favorite that has sold over one million copies. 
Includes patriotic songs, hymns, folk tunes, spirituals and many copy- 
righted standard successes Including I'm Always Chasing Rainbows, |. 
Pagan Love Song, When The Moon Comes Over The Mountain, /— 
Singin’ In The Rain, etc. i 


Kate Smith’s HYMNS FOR THE HOME 


114 Hymns—A remarkable collection of the world’s most famous 
hymns, of every faith and religious group of the western world. In- 
cludes copyrighted favorites such as The Old Rugged Cross, In The 
Garden, Brighten The Corner Where You Are, Shepherd Show Me 
How To Go and others such as The Eastern Gate, God of Our 
Fathers, etc, 


Price 50c each 


Write for FREE booklet describing all Robbins Pocket-Size Song Books 


ROBBINS MUSIC CORPORATION 


799 SEVENTH AVENUE ° NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


wa Sai 0S oe : BB ee ecg a 
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Announcing the NEW 


Ps UERL! 


Goldentone Plastic Reed 


















PRICE $] 









| a“ aa 4 m ° 
Kh i ne Wy At last! Cane reed “feel and play- eee 
y “Hey | ing qualities — guaranteed to last er Standard Sussath Fahy 


Y tor 1 full year! qvettaate ta 6 renga) 
Professionals are switching to the new 
» Goldentone Frosted Plastic Reeds be- 
cause they give remarkable tone and 
power, always play instantly without 
wetting, and feel exactly like a cane reed in the mouth. 


Smooth finish also 
available at $2 each for 
Alto or Bass Clarinet, 
Soprano or C-Mel- 

ody Saxophone. 
Students and teachers are switching to Goldentone Frosted Plastic 
Reeds because they insure the student of absolute uniformity at all 
times...enable him to concentrate on tone and tech- 

nique. No sogginess, no softening, yet may be 
trimmed or sanded like a cane reed. Students 
like the economy, too—only $1 a year or 
less— guaranteed! 





Look for 
this display at 
your dealer's. 


Ask your music dealer for a new Gold- 
entone FROSTED Reed today. 


Ee2. 


APPROVED ACCESSORIES 


SOLD BY LEADING 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


Your Instrument 
Will Play Better 


and Last 


Lifetime 
Facing 









Clarion 
Crystal 
Mouthpiece #]@5¢ 


For Clarinet 
The facing on a Clarion Only 





Smoother Playing 
with the Goldentone 


OILS 





Aircraft formulas—originally developed 
to make aircraft instruments function 
perfectly at all temperatures. Speed up 
action of valves, keys and slides—make 
them work better even when they’re 
stone cold. Will not gum or corrode. Bore 
oil prevents water penetration, the cause 
of cracking in woodwind instruments. 


Speedex Valve Oil 
Speedex Slide Oil 2obe 


Speedex Key Oil PER 
Speedex Bore Oil BOTTLE 


, Other SPEEDEX Products 


SPEEDEX NO-STICK. Frees sticking pads on saxes, 
clarinets and other woodwinds. Per bottle, B5e 


SPEEDEX METAL POLISH. Terrific cleaning action 
without grit or chalky residue. Per bottle . B5e 


SPEEDEX LACQUER POLISH. Quickly makes all lac- 





Matched Combination 


The famous Goldentone Plastic Mouth- 
— Goldentone Plastic Reed and 

agni-Tone Ligature carefully matched 
as a unit by Selmer experts and tested 
for top performance. This trio works so 
smoothly and easily together that you'll 
find yourself playing better with less effort. 

Best of all, you get all three for the 
price of an ordinary mouthpiece alone! 


Choice of black or white mouthpiece. 
Medium facing only. 
Black White 
Clarinet . . « « « « $4.95 $5.95 
Alte Sex. « « c © « 5.95 6.95 
Tenor Sax ..... 6.95 7.95 
Packaged in handsome plastic box suitable for 
cards, jewelry, or other purposes. 
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Crystal Mouthpiece will 

never wear out. It will not warp. 
Gives a lifetime of perfect service 
and perfect performance. Choice of 
four facings—close to long open. 





FREE 
CATALOG 


New Selmer Pocket 
Showbook No. 11 
shows newest band 
and orchestra instru- 
ments your dealer is 
featuring now. Sent 
FREE on request. 
Address Dept. J11 

Selmer, Elkhart, Ind. 
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and TRUMPETS 


«K 


x That's right!— Elkharts are back again . . . packed with 

* “professional” qualities . fashioned like fine jewelry! 

If your heart is set on a solo spot, an Elkhart can get you there 

x faster — by making the most of your practicing time, and keeping 
you at your playing best! Rich tonal brilliance . . . easier blowing 

and flashing action . . . accurate intonation and crystal clarity in 

all registers . . . they're all yours with an Elkhart! And most impor- 


tant, they're yours for only $117.50—cornet, trumpet or trom- 
bone— WITH case and Federal tax included! Good deal! See 
K your Elkhart dealer TODAY! 


aw " ” 
THE ELK 


“LOOK FOR THE ELK IN THE HEART ON THE BELL” 





ELKHART BAND INSTRUMENT CO. incicn: 
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ELKHART CORNETS, TROMBONES 









Statement of Ownership, Management, 
Circulation, Etc. 





Required by the Acts of Congress of August 24, 
1912, and March 3, 1933. 

Of Music Educators Journal published 6 times 

during school year at Chicago, Illinois, for Oc- 

tober 1, 1947. 

State of Illinois Iss 

County of Cook . 

Before me a Notary Public in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared C. V. 
Buttelman, who having been duly sworn accord- 
ing to law, deposes and says that he is the 
Business Manager of the Music Educators Journal 
and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the 
circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication 
for the date shown in the above caption, required 
by the Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by 
the Act of March 3, 1933 ¢ ied in section 
537, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the 
reverse of this form, to wit: 

_1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business man- 


agers are: 
Publisher, Music Educators National Conference, 

64 East Jackson Blud., Chicago 4, lil, 
Editor, (No individual—Editorial Board.) 
Managing Editor, C. V. Buttelman, 64 East Jack- 

son Blvd., Chicago 4, lil. 

Business Menage. C. V. Buttelman, 64 East 

Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, » 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a cor- 
poration, its name and address must be stated 
and also ee! thereunder the names and 
addresses of stockholders owning or holding one 
per cent or more of total amount of stock. If 
not owned by a corporation, the names and ad- 
dresses of the individual owners must be given. 
If owned by a firm, company, or other unincor- 
porated concern, its name and address, as well as 
those of each individual member, must be given.) 

Executive Committee: Luther A. Richman, Rich- 
mond, Va.; Jobn C. Kendel, Denver, Colo.; 
Mathilda A. Heck, St. Paul, Minn.; J. Leon 
Ruddick, Cleveland, Obio; Helen M. Hosmer, 
Potsdam, N. Y.; Lloyd V. Funchess, Baton 
Rouge, La. T. Frank Coulter, Joplin, Mo. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of totai amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: (If there are none, 
so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the name of the owners, stockholders, and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon 
the books of the company but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon 
the books of the company as trustee or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the mame of the person 
or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is 
given; also that the said two sragraphs contain 
statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who do 
not appear upon the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a capicity 
other than that of a bona fide owner; and this 
affiant has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association, or corporation has any interest 
direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or 
other, securities than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid sub- 
scribers came Se twelve months preceding the 
date shown above is: (This information is re- 
quired from daily publications only.) 

(Signed) C. V. BUTTELMAN, 

Business Manager. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 25th 

day of September, 1947. 





Cc. E. Lutron, 
Notary Public. 
(My commission expires December 24, 1948.) 


RCA Fellowship Award. The first 
RCA Victor employee to be awarded 
an RCA Fellowship under a new grad- 
uate plan recently established by the 
Board of Directors of the Radio Cor- 
poration of America is Harry J. 
Woll, advanced development engineer 
at the company’s Camden plant. Under 
the plan, Mr. Woll will devote the 
1947-48 academic year to graduate 
studies at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania working toward the Ph.D. de- 
gree. The RCA Fellowship Plan sup- 
plements the RCA Scholarship Plan 
for undergraduates established in 1945. 
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JENCO MUSICAL PRODUCTS 















Above illustration shows 
rtability of Electric 
ibra-B Both Models. 


Aluminum alloy polished bars, plus 
aluminum detachable resonators. 
Light and compact, yet having all 
the sturdiness of the concert model. 
Just fold or unfold stand as you 
would a card table. Takes only a 
matter of ten seconds to do the 
work. A handsome instrument with 
a beautiful tone, with casters for 
rolling. 





ELECTRIC VIBRA-BELLS 
Specifications 


No. 612 J. P.—2!/y octaves (middle C to F). Aluminum alloy bars, 144". Silent AC 
motor with a control for variations of speed. Finished in Gun Metal, Air Brush Trim. 


















Weight 48 lbs. No case, but bar covers are included in price. .............. $280.00 
No. 615 J. P.—3 octaves (F to F Vibe) .................. ; een 
GLOCKENSPIEL 


No. 300-T Regular, tubular frame. 24-114" aluminum alloy bars. Baked lacquered 
tubular frame, countersunk holes with lock nuts on back for adjusting volume. 
Height overall 28”. Width of widest point 21”. Weight 112 lbs. complete with 
shaft. Priced complete, with all equipment for one-hand playing. List ...... $100.00 
Light Weight Glockenspiel, tubular frame. 25 1” aluminum alloy bars. Baked 
lacquered tubular frame. Countersunk holes with lock nuts on back for adjusting 
volume. Height overall 24". Width at widest point 17”. Weight 71/2 lbs. with 
shaft. Complete with carrying equipment for one-hand playing. 

No. 310-T—Light Weight Glockenspiel with lacquered tubular frame. List ....$66.50 


Bb Instruments available in above two models 


Alto Glockenspiels, tubular frame with resonators. Complete with carrying Srle. 
0 


Et NE MII i aro sco ence ceeew es venwcsccesund cost deweupentes 140.00 
TYMPANI 


Pedal Tympani, 25” and 28” kettles, 
bowls drawn from one piece of metal, 
reinforced at top with steel band and 
inner working parts made of high- 
grade tool steel, strong sturdy base, 
complete set of two with cloth head 
covers and one pair of mallets. Ac- 
tion is made of iron alum with brass 
castings. The Pedal Tympani is a di- 
rect lever-action with key locking de- 
vice. 





list es 
All List Prices Subject to 10% Federal 


Excise Tax 
As close as your local music dealer 


Manufactured by 


G. C. JENKINS CO. 


Decatur, Illinois 
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Achnouledged 
AMERICA’S FINEST 
MODERATELY PRICED 
BAND INSTRUMENTS 


t's VALUE THAT MAKES 
American Prep SUPREME! 


AMERICAN PREP cornets, trumpets and trombones have the 
feel, the looks and the tone of costly instruments, with a price 
tag that fits the modest budget. That’s why they are long-time 


favorites in the low-priced field. . 


See, hear, play the AMERICAN PREP. Examine 
the fine workmanship and attractive cases. Write 


for details and name of nearest dealer. 


YOU CAN BANK ON A FRANK 


Untam Prank Company 


CHICAGO 
Where Craftsmanship Has Bese a Tradition Since 
Exclusive Distributors 


TARG & DINNER, Inc. The Wholesale Music Center 
425 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Illinois 
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Bulletin Board 





NEA 1948 Meeting. The eighty- 
sixth annual meeting of the National 
Education Association will be held in 
Cleveland, Ohio, July 5-9. Again, it 
is necessary to limit the meeting to 
the activities of the Representative 
Assembly and a single day assignment 
of meetings of departments. More de- 
tailed information will be released 
later. 


Eighteenth Institute for Education 
by Radio will be held in Columbus, 
Ohio, April 30-May 3, with head- 
quarters at the Deshler-Wallick Hotel. 
The twelfth American exhibition of 
educational radio programs will be 
held at the time of the Institute. Entry 
blanks for the exhibition (which must 
be in by February 1) may be secured 
from I. Keith Tyler, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus 10. 


Pan American Day will celebrate its 
fifty-eighth birthday on April 14. With 
the slogan “The Americas Must Serve 
Mankind,” the Pan American Union 
is at work selecting and preparing in- 
formative and entertaining program 
material which will be ready for dis- 
tribution in English, Spanish or Por- 
tuguese on January 1 to teachers or 
adult groups. Address: Pan Ameri- 
can Union, Department of Informa- 
tion, Washington 6, D. C. 


Music Publishers’ Association of the 
United States observed its fortieth 
fiscal birthday on November 19 at an 
anniversary meeting held in New York 
City under the direction of Nelson M. 
Jansky (C. C. Birchard & Co.) of 
Boston, who recently succeeded John 
F. Sengstack (Clayton F. Summy 
Company), Chicago, as president of 
the organization. Participating in the 
program were the other newly elected 
officers of MPA: Vice-pres—W. 
Deane Preston, Jr., B. F. Wood Music 
Company, Boston, Mass.; sec.—Don- 
ald H. Gray, H. W. Gray Company, 
New York, N. Y.; treas—Willard 
Sniffin, Harold Flammer, Inc., New 
York, N. Y. Operating continuously 
since 1895, the MPA was incorporated 
in 1907, which makes it one of the 
oldest trade associations in the music 
industry. 

Reichhold Symphonic Award for the 
Western Hemisphere has been won 
by 5l-year-old Leroy Robertson, pro- 
fessor of music at Brigham Young 
University, Provo, Utah, for his sym- 
phony, “Trilogy,” which received its 
premiere performance on the Decem- 
ber 14 “Sunday Evening Hour” pro- 
gram of the Detroit Symphony Or- 
chestra under the direction of Dr. 
Karl Krueger. Professor Robertson 
won the $25,000 first prize over more 
than four hundred entrants from sev- 
enteen countries of North, South and 
Central America. Second prize of 
$5,000 went to Camargo Guarnieri of 
Sao Paulo, Brazil, with Albert Sendrey 
of Los Angeles, California, winner of 
the third prize of $2,500. Sponsored 
by Henry H. Reichhold, president of 
the Detroit Symphony Orchestra and 
publisher of Musical Digest, the com- 
petition, conceived during the war, was 


CONTINUED ON PAGE SIXTY-ONE 
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In the moderately priced Buescher Aristocrat Trum- 
pet No. 205 are offered all of those qualities demanded 
of a truly fine instrument—beauty in design, excellent 
performance, and faithful service. 


The Buescher Aristocrat is beautiful because grace- 
ful, modern lines combine with a brilliant, lasting 
finish to make it so. 


It is excellent in performance because it incorpo- 
rates countless features which insure playing perfec- 
tion: valve pumps of nickel siver further reinforced 
against corrosion and wear by an armor of nickel 
plating; pumps and casings ground as a matched pair 


The Buescher Aristocrat Cornet, No. 245, is every 
bit as sensational in its own field as its companion, 
the No. 205 Trumpet. 


Professional in style, the 245 boasts many features 
usually found only on higher priced: instruments. 
Nickel silver valve pumps reinforced against corrosion 
and wear by nickel plating, casings and pumps ground 
as a matched pair, and recessed valve caps are only a 
few of the many features that make this model 
outstanding. Truth in intonation, unusual versatility 
and playing excellence unite to proclaim the Aristocrat 
Cornet a wonderful instrument. See it—try it—today. 


to give easy, non-leaking action; and an abundance 
of hand room for playing comfort. 


It is a durable instrument because it is built in the 
Buescher tradition, accenting QUALITY. The ship- 
ment of a Buescher instrument indicates that it has 
met the specifications of an exacting inspection system. 


Here is flawless intonation and lovely tone quality 
—splendid response in all registers. Here is ease of 
playing and dependability. Here is the trumpet you’ve 
longed for at a price you can afford. 


Ask to see this remarkable instrument at your 


Buescher dealer’s, Thrill to the playing of it—today! 





RUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT COMPANY + ELKHART, INDIANA 
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What qualities in these art 
songs cause them to endure? 


Slumber Song 
ROTE 
Anonymous Franz Schubert 
Tranquilly —__ 


® Attractive beautiful 
music 





1. Slum-ber sweet - ly, slum-ber, O my ba-by; 
2. Eve-ning shad - ows call theenow to slum-ber; 


From ‘‘Tuning Up," page 20 


® Artistic tonal content 


* Lyric verse that ap- | The Smiling Little Lass 
peals to the imagina- Ethel Crowninshield ROTE Irish Folk Tune 
tion 









® Fascinating rhythms 





1.In a wee lit-tlehouse at the edge of the wood 
2. I have brought her to-day fair-est blos-soms that grow, 


® A stimulus to interpre- Si es alk ital 
rom ‘‘Songs of Many Lands,”’ page 37 





tation 
The Rose 
® The appeal to varied [rntset ey Brown Siesta 
interests s.r ep = 
ios iL A e a. Pa i '_—_ A hdl 








7x 
1. “A-las!how fast the mo - ments 


2.“*Ah, no, dear Rose, it shall - not 


From ‘Tunes and Harmonies,"’ page 15 


THE WORLD OF MUSIC 


is founded on these qualities. The songs on its pages are 
designed to help pupils discover music for themselves and 
discover themselves in music. Every experience in music 


should be one of pleasure and satisfaction. 


, GINN AND COMPANY 
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HROUGHOUT THE AGES, man has found music to be essential in voicing his 
own innate sense of beauty. Music is not a thing apart from man; it is the spirit- ¢ 
ualized expression of his finest and best inner self. 

There is no one wholly unresponsive to the elevating appeal of music. If only 
the right contacts and experiences are provided, every life can find in music some answer to its 
fundamental need for aesthetic and emotional outlet. Education fails of its cultural objec- 
tives unless it brings to every child the consciousness that his own spirit may find satisfying ex- 
pression through the arts. 

The responsibility of offering every child a rich and varied experience in music rests 
upon the music teacher. It becomes his duty to see that music contributes its significant 
part in leading mankind to a higher plane of existence. 

The Music Educators National Conference, in full acceptance of its responsibilities as 
the representative and champion of progressive thought and practice in music education, 
pledges its united efforts in behalf of a broad and constructive program which shall in- 
clude: 

Provision in all the schools of our country, both urban and rural, for musical ex- 
perience and training for every child, in accordance with his interests and ca- 
pacities. 

Continued effort to improve music teaching and to provide adequate equipment. 


Carry-over of school music training into the musical, social, and home life of the 
community, as a vital part of its cultural, recreational, and leisure-time activi- 
ties. 

Increased opportunities for adult education in music. 

Improvement of choir and congregational singing in the churches and Sunday 
schools; increased use of instrumental ensemble playing in connection with 
church activities. 


Encouragement and support of all worthwhile musical enterprises as desirable 
factors in making our country a better place in which to live. 


“Statement of Belief and Purpose,” from Resolutions adopted by the Music Educators National Conference at 
its biennial meeting held in Los Angeles in 1940. The original statement of which this is a simplified version, 
was first published in the Music Epucators JourNAL, then the Music Supervisors Journal for October 1930. 


(See note on page 19.) 











Growth Gradient in Music 


JAMES L. MURSELL 


into currency in developmental psychology through 

the work of Arnold Gesell and his associates. 
A growth gradient is a developmental sequence 
within “a terrain of growth territory distinguishable 
enough to be considered as a separate topic.”* Gradi- 
ents for creeping, walking, handwriting, reading, ac- 
quisitive behavior, and many other such functions have 
been elaborated and presented in the recent writings 
of Gesell. 

Insofar as they are valid, they are of very great peda- 
gogical significance, in general in two respects. In the 
first place, a child can learn and achieve only in terms 
of his present developmental level. It is, for instance, 
hopeless to expect the average five-year-old child to 
function cooperatively in and with a group of twenty- 
five or thirty children, because his social responsiveness 
is limited to very much smaller groups. In the second 
place, the activities, experiences and learnings we set 
up for a child must be adapted to his developmental 
level or they will be fruitless. He may seem to func- 
tion as we wish him to, but he will do so only in a 
superficial and spurious fashion, conforming to the 
external requirements imposed upon him, but failing 
to grasp and assimilate the essence of what we wish to 
convey. It follows, then, that a reasonably clear idea 
of the expected developmental sequence within a terri- 
tory of growth will give us very important leads in de- 
ciding what to do and what to avoid in plaaning edu- 
cational programs within that area. 

It is with these practical considerations in mind that 
I present the following tentative growth gradient in 
music. It is, admittedly indeed, expressly tentative and 
to some extent conjectural. But it is based on all the 
data regarding musicality that I have been able to find. 
These are fairly extensive, and above all they point in 
the same direction. So while the gradient may be open 
to question in detail, I believe that it is substantially 
defensible. Also it is clear that the sequence of musical 
development is determined both by inner maturation 
and by environmental influences, although the relative 
effect of these factors is not known. But the same is 
true of many other analogous gradients. This means 
that although the sequence of musical development is 
not invariant or inflexible, we can still maintain that 
there is an optimum or “normal” sequence, and that it 
must determine the optimum pattern of a musical edu- 
cation. With these preliminary comments I now turn 
to the tentatively determined gradient of musical 
growth, in which I believe it possible to identify and 
roughly locate ten steps. 

(1) Undifferentiated but significant emotional re- 
sponse to tone. Very early universal response to tone 
among human beings is an extremely impressive psy- 
chological fact. During the first months, and indeed 
during the first weeks of life, the infant makes distinc- 
tive responses to tonal and quasi-tonal stimulation con- 


HE CONCEPT of the growth gradient has come 





*Arnold Gesell and Frances L. Ilg, Lage ou from Pive to Ten. Harper 
and Brothers, Inc., New York, 1946: pp. 
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veyed by his mother’s voice or by mechanical media. So 
far as any differentiation at all is possible, such re- 
sponses deserve to be called emotional in type, although 
there is no distinction at all between kinds and qualities 
of feeling, or in terms of the emotional suggestiveness 
or “meaning” of tonal patterns. Here, beyond a doubt, 
is the original matrix of the art of music. Music itself 
is possible because human beings respond in this way. 
And music is potentially an art of universal appeal and 
significance because all human beings, so far as we 
know, do so respond. 

(2) Beginnings of differential response to tonal pat- 
terns. After a few months, the baby begins to show 
differential response to differences in the tonal content 
of the speaking voice, embodied in varied speech tunes 
and tone quality. Moreover, he passes through a stage 
in which he indulges in endless lalling, babbling, vocali- 
zation, and comfort sounds. The difference between 
speech and music has not yet established itself, and all 
we have so far is an affective differentiation correspond- 
ing to broad expressive variations in the tonal stimulus. 
It has been suggested that this stage may be of crucial 
importance for the whole cycle of further development, 
and that discouragement, or repression, or meager ex- 
perience here may have a stunting effect on the whole 
course of later musical growth. 

(3) Beginnings of pattern-wise differentiation. The 
child begins to shape, respond to, and deal with the 
tonal pattern as such — as a pattern of pitch relation- 
ships moving up and down, rapidly or slowly, loud or 
soft. True melodizing now begins to be possible, and 
is used spontaneously in games and social transactions. 
A crucial bifurcation here emerges, whose develop- 
mental potentialities are fateful. Now for the first 
time it begins to be possible to handle music as an af- 
fair of notes or patterns with an intrinsic logic of their 
own irrelevant to emotional content and expressiveness. 
But if this line of tactics is followed, as it very often 
is, the whole developmental sequence is compromised, 
for the second level described above is not a stage to be 
passed by, but a beginning to be continued with an 
evolving significance throughout. The second develop- 
mental stage should be carried forward into the third 
and all succeeding stages. 

(4) Beginnings of responsiveness to different tonal 
media. The location of this emergent stage is arbitrary 
and conjectural. It may precede or follow the third, or 
it may appear concomitantly. The point, however, is 
differentiation between the voice and mechanical media. 
The educational indications are for ample free experi- 
ence in listening to and using numerous and varied 
sound sources, for the sake of rendering general tonal 
responsiveness increasingly precise and significant. 

(5) Beginnings of responsiveness to different types 
of music. Here we have stages two, three, and four 
amplified and carried forward in an expanding respon- 
siveness to different kinds of songs, dance music, holi- 
day music, music appropriate to this or that occasion or 
way of feeling and acting. The educational indications 
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are for varied uses of music in varied social and cul- 
tural contexts, for singing, playing, listening, and creat- 
ing with some help and direction, for the use of simple 
and easy mechanical media for tone production. 

(6) Beginnings of response to and interest in the 
rhythmic component. The exact placement of this 
emergent stage is conjectural, but we have convincing 
reasons for believing that it is not primary and basic. 
The earliest and most basic human response to music is 
to tone and not to rhythm. 

(7) Beginnings of contact with standard instruments 
and their music. This should be largely via experi- 
meniation, exploration, and “appreciation” rather than 
via definitive lessons, either in class or individually. 
The essential point is the expansion and differentiation 
of tonal response and its emotional significance. The 
musical instruments are culture products which have 
evolved for precisely this purpose, and this by all means 
is their first appropriate role in the musical develop- 
ment of the individual. 

(8) Beginnings of definitive achievement with the 
performing media, particularly the voice. We are not yet 
embarking on true specialization, i.¢e., the study of a 
performing medium as a distinctive channelization of 
the musical impulse. The child reaches a point where 
musical responsiveness is considerably differentiated, 
where self-criticism and self-awareness emerge. This 
is the crucial moment for getting him across the decisive 
watershed between the non-performer and the per- 
former, and more specifically between the non-singer 
and the singer. It matters very little whether he oper- 
ates “by rote” or “by note.” But it matters enormously 
whether or no he crosses the divide. If we disregard 
all irrelevancies, reduce all difficulties to a minimum, 
and give a little well-directed and sympathetic help, the 
thing is done. His whole musical future may very well 
depend upon crossing this divide. 

(9) Creative and compositional activities differenti- 
ate more explicitly. Up to a certain level, activities of 
this kind can be very largely spontaneous, and inte- 
grated with the whole cycle of musical doings and ex- 
periencings. But probably somewhere in the order here 
suggested, they begin to separate out, under the influ- 
ence of selective listening, varied performing activities, 
clearer realization of the expressive possibilities of 
music, and so forth. Reciprocally they involve an en- 
richment and fortification of tonal-rhythmic resources. 






(10) True specialization. The individual goes be- 
yond the stage of being a musically responsive person in 
general, and becomes a musically responsive person who 
expresses himself and functions primarily as a pianist, 
a violinist, a tympanist, a composer, or what not. 

It is obvious that this developmental sequence is 
very rich in implications far too numerous and exten- 
sive even for mention here. A few of the most out- 
standing may, however, be noted. 

(a) Each indicated level is a beginning, not a stage 
to be lived through and discarded. The whole sequence 
is a pattern of continuous differentiations of the basic 
emotional response to tone. All “formalizations” in 
music education, all emphases upon techniques, whether 
of performance, or reading, or theory, which are pre- 
mature, and which do not contribute to a growing emo- 
tional and expressive responsiveness, amount to cutting 
off musical growth from the roots which give it life. 
They are developmental perversions, which always have 
disastrous effects. (b) What is clearly indicated is a 
lengthy sequence of general musical experience and 
stimulation, out of which the specializations develop. 
In the long run this means the saving, not the loss, of 
time, for it puts specialization on a firm psychological 
and developmental foundation. It is, for instance, a 
profound mistake to force the study of a difficult per- 
forming medium too soon, because sheer mechanical 
problems overshadow the essential musical responsive- 
ness, and a false line of development is inaugurated 
from which there is usually no complete recovery. 
(c) It is perfectly obvious that the so-called funda- 
mentals of music, including reading, have no central 
place in musical growth. They are at best the sup- 
porting scaffolding, not the building itself. (d) What 
we call musical talent is itself a developmental phenome- 
non, and must be so understood. The musical response 
itself is probably universal. Persons differ in the ex- 
tent to which they can differentiate and refine it, that 
is, in how far they can grow. Such differences are due 
in part to innate constitution. But environmental in- 
fluences also have a very great effect. Perverse and 
ill-judged treatment can beyond all doubt do a very 
great deal to stunt musical growth. It is entirely safe 
to say the enormous numbers of persons do not come 
within hail of realizing their musical potentialities, and 
that even among distinguished virtuosi many show un- 
mistakable signs of warped musical development. 





THE editorial page of this Journal is devoted to the 
“Statement of Belief and Purpose” of the Music Edu- 
cators National Conference in response to many re- 
quests for reprinting in the magazine. Many requests 
have also been received for information regarding the 
origin of the MENC credo. 

The statement as published in this issue, and also in 
the Music Education Source Book and other releases 
of the MENC, represents a second revision of the 
original statement published in the October 1930 issue 
of the Music Educators Journal (then the Music Super- 
visors Journal). The statement was later revised and, 
in 1931, by authority of the Music Education Research 
Council, was included in a booklet of information re- 
garding the purpose, organization and activities of the 
Conference. 

Collaborating in the preparation of the original state- 
ment and the revision, besides the members of the 





THE MUSIC EDUCATORS CREDO 


Research Council, were members of the Executive 
Committee, Editorial Board, Council of Past Presi- 
dents, Division Conference presidents and other repre- 
sentative members of the MENC. The revised state- 
ment was published in succeeding issues of the MENC 
Yearbook beginning in 1936. 

In 1939 the statement was put into its present form 
and included as Section One of the resolutions pre- 
sented by the Council of Past Presidents and adopted 
by the MENC at the 1940 biennial convention held in 
Los Angeles. This version of the statement, although 
simplified and considerably shortened, suggests no 
fundamental change in the philosophy and objectives 
of the MENC as set forth in the original 1930 draft. 

The final revision as shown in this Journal, it should 
be noted, was prepared by Osbourne McConathy, on a 
special assignment from the MENC Executive Com-~ 
mittee and the Council of Past Presidents. 
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Music Education Via 
Television 


WESTERVELT B. ROMAINE 


yet devised for the dissemination of information. 

It is all-inclusive. The influence exerted by the 
newspapers, movies and the radio are individually in- 
corporated and transcended in this new development. A 
teacher can now be available to a much larger class of 
students—numbered not by dozens but by thousands. 
As a tool for good music education on a socialized basis 
I am convinced it has no equal. 

The scheme of presentation involves not only good 
planning, per se, but also good production from the 
dramatic standpoint as well. For instance, in the studio 
an ensemble group is televised along with the instructor. 
This group will make mistakes. Here, then, is the real 
nucleus for success in this medium. As the instructor 
points out the mistake and analyzes it he is at the same 
time and in the same fashion resolving like errors made 
by members of the viewing audience. 

Here is socialized training at its best. No one is 
cloistered and alone, for an individual viewer in the 
quiet solitude of his home has identity with the instruc- 
tor and with the group. He is not viewing a remote and 
planned scene—not at all; he is seeing and being seen 
through this remarkable “window” by virtue of the 
representative group in the studio. 

The lessons must be well planned in advance. There 
must be a sequential arrangement of the material to be 
presented so the student can see the point toward which 
he is striving in each technical problem as he analyzes it. 
Thus, the pace of the training program will vary with 
locale and will be controlled by the rate of learning in 
the studio group selected for that area. 

In the course of study for each instrument to be 
considered there will be found a certain measure of 
repetition because each has a common factor as its 
prime objective—the developing and refining of a motor 
pattern. To do this effectively we shall adhere to the 
six basic principles outlined by James L. Mursell in his 
book Successful Teaching. These principles are: Con- 
text, Focalization, Socialization, Individualization, Se- 
quence and Evaluation. 

At the outset, then, the training must be framed in 
the proper context. The students selected to serve in the 
studio will need an additional orientation before they 
will be ready to start. It has been found helpful to take 
them on an inspection tour of the entire studio to see 
the equipment, meet the technicians, the directors, and 
acquaint themselves with the mechanical paraphernalia 
necessary for a television show. This introductory 
procedure should never be hurried. Indeed, the success 
of the ‘entire venture might be ruined for the lack of 


Te IS UNQUESTIONABLY the most powerful medium 
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WILL television displace music teachers in 
the schools? The author says there is no danger 
of this happening—but that this latest audio- 
visual-radio device may well become one of 
the most important adjuncts of the music edu- 
cation program. He supports his contention 
with two convincing examples of television 
teaching—a clarinet lesson and an opera project. 


a good understanding of the medium in which the stu- 
dents are not only to function but to function as nearly 
naturally as possible under extremely disquieting cir- 
cumstances. For instance, imagine concerning yourself 
with the problem of holding your clarinet properly in 
your mouth and having the cameraman, with his Icono- 
scope, silently slip up closer to you to catch the error 
you are making because you are directing your instru- 
ment too close to your body and hence not emitting a 
proper sound. Over your head like a roving sword of 
Damocles hovers the microphone on a huge, crane-like 
boom. You are also most uncomfortably warm, for the 
illumination required emits a great deal of heat. One 
would have difficulty being nonchalant under these 
circumstances without having had some experience so 
these distractions might be anticipated and clearly under- 
stood. It was also found advantageous to permit the 
students to focus the camera on their confreres while 
other students viewed the spectacle on the receiver in 
the control room during orientation. These experiences 
tend to whet their learning appetite for the subsequent 
program they are to present and keep their enthusiasm 
alive for their return visit. 


+ 


For our example let us consider a lesson on the clari- 
net. The instructor might begin by having the students 
open their respective cases and assemble their instru- 
ments. Some will have instruments in two, three or 
four sections. When choosing students it might be ad- 
visable to ascertain what type of clarinet they possess or 
might borrow so as to have as broad variety as possible. 
In this way the studio group will cover the problem of 
assembly in the various phases that the viewing audi- 
ence will be dealing with it. 

The instrument assembled, we now have the problem 
of adjusting and moistening the reed. Here a camera 
close-up will afford the viewing audience a better illu- 
stration than the studio group will have of the process. 
Usually the instructor lets the students “buzz” the reed 
in the mouthpiece to see how lightly he might blow to 
produce a maximum of sound and have it in some sem- 
blance of consistency. 

The mouthpiece affixed to the instrument, we are 
now ready to produce a series of tones. The instructor 
will have to regard carefully the position in which the 
students hold their instruments for at this point will 
begin the exploring in the great world of tone. The stu- 
dents will make mistakes—they must if they are to de- 
velop. The viewing audience will also create their own 
errors while experimenting. Correct procedures are de- 
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veloped through careful analysis and directed experi- 
ence. There will be no scores used for these lessons. As 
Dr. Mursell states in his Educational Psychology, “ 
there should be rich, informal, yet directed experience 
with tonal and rhythmic relationships before we begin 
to teach intensively their precise and specific representa- 
tion in the notation.” 

So much for the beginning from the standpoint of 
the studio group. Now let us consider the students view- 
ing this procedure on the television set in the classroom. 
What have they been doing? 

At the outset it will be advisable to have a teacher 
who is interested in learning to play the clarinet sit with 
the students to resolve any difficulties which might 
arise. This teacher might well encourage the students 
to analyze and discuss their individual problems, thereby 
clarifying some point in their own mind. It is to be 
hoped that free improvisation will be encouraged and 
guided so the playing will be more expressive as a 
language rather than a series of properly played phrases. 
It is assumed that the steps were followed as directed 
from the receiver to the extent that the viewing teacher 
had but to enjoy the lesson with the students. Such has 
been the case in each instance so far. 

The lesson is concluded with the disassembly of the 
instrument and the placing of the sections in the case 
after proper wiping and drying. 

The length of these lessons will be in multiples of ten 
minutes. On the elementary school level the session will 
probably be only ten minutes. For the junior high school 
it might easily be twenty minutes or longer. In the senior 
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high school it will last at least one-half hour or more. 
This will be the subject of further study. 

In this same manner it will be possible to teach com- 
position and theory. A large blackboard and a harmo- 
nium are all that are required, together, of course, with 
the studio group. These classes should sing and have 
some form of physical rhythmic exercises. Most likely 
they could begin with some form of simple melodic de- 
velopment. This melody might be harmonized with a 
counter-melody, phrased, and closed with a proper 
cadence. The harmonium was suggested for its ability 
to sustain tones better than the piano. 

Opera stories can be the source of much pleasure for 
the lower as well as the upper grades. A suggested pro- 
cedure utilizes marionettes and the appropriate record- 
ings. Here is how it is done: The students select an 
opera. They design a miniature stage, its settings and 
the various lighting effects desired or called for in the 
libretto. The next problem is to construct the puppets, 
clothe them, and learn their movements about the stage. 
Next, the available recordings will be assembled and 
arranged in proper sequence. For the performance the 
records are played in proper order, the puppets acting 
out the dramatic phase and on the viewing screen the 
effect is that of sitting in a first-row balcony seat. Let 
us consider the preparation details of the items which 
have been related to this project. 

Many opera stories had to be read and appraised. 
This selecting was done on many points. First, did the 
students like it? Second, was it feasible for translation 

CONTINUED ON PAGE THIRTY-SIX 
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Music in the Veterans 
Hospitals 


RAY GREEN 


ordinated welfare program with care of the per- 

sonal needs of the individual contributes to the 
peace of mind and physical recovery of a patient. To 
furnish these additional benefits throughout Veterans 
Administration hospitals and homes on a uniform, 
carefully planned and individual basis, the Office of 
Special Services was inaugurated in the Veterans Ad- 
ministration in November 1945. This program brings to 
Veterans Administration hospitals recreational leaders, 
chaplains, canteen workers, librarians, sports instruc- 
tors, music specialists, motion-picture projectionists, en- 
tertainment specialists, and other trained personnel 
who provide a program for the well-being and enjoy- 
ment of patients. 

Each patient is encouraged to participate in the 
various activities, yet no patient is required to do so. 
Participation programs are coordinated with the medical 
service at the hospital. 

Coordination of the voluntary aid offered by pro- 
fessional and voluntary service organizations is main- 
tained on national, branch and hospital levels in the 
various phases of the Special Services program for hos- 
pitalized veterans. 


HERE IS a general agreement that a properly co- 


Organization of the Division 

In order to emphasize a well-planned program of 
music in veterans’ hospitals, a music program, under 
Recreation Service, is included in the Office of the 
Assistant Administrator for Special Services in the 
Veterans Administration. The organization of the music 
program is on three levels: Central Office, Branch 
Office, and field or hospital. In the Veterans Adminis- 
tration, Central Office is located in Washington, D. C., 
the Branch and Regional Offices are found in the 
thirteen regional areas of the continental United States, 
Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico, and the field level 
comprises all of the hospital homes and centers under 
the jurisdiction of the Veterans Administration. 

General F. R. Kerr, Assistant Administrator for 
Special Services in the Veterans Administration, says 
“The importance and essentiality of music for use with 
patients is recognized through a program of music 
activities that stresses patient participation on the basis 
of recreation and entertainment as well as music activi- 
ties applied in close coordination with a general medical 
program.” 

In the Veterans Administration, in addition to the 
twelve domiciliary homes, there are at the present time 
126 hospitals of three general types: General Medical 
(GM), Tuberculosis (TB), and Neuropsychiatric (NP). 
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An Important Factor 
in the Rehabilitation Program of the 
Veterans Administration 


Patients in Veterans Administration hospitals are 
classified at the present time according to the type hos- 
pital; therefore, a program of music activities has been 
planned that will offer a broad, well-rounded selection 
of activities in which all patients may participate in some 
way, either active or passive. 


Types of Music Activities 

Music activities fall into the following general cate- 
gories: 

(1) Active Participation. Includes any music activity 
in which the individual patient or group produces music 
activity either by playing an instrument in a band or 
orchestra, singing in a glee club or community sing, 
receiving instruction on an instrument such as piano, 
trumpet, accordion, etc., or performing on a rhythmic 
instrument such as drums, or woodblocks in a rhythm 
band. The objectives of active participation are: (a) 
to contribute toward the recreation and welfare of 
patients as well as to assist in the self-adjustment of the 
individual; (b) through music, to stimulate in the 
patient a social adjustment and self-realization of one’s 
relationship to other people; and (c) to promote a 
generally alert awareness of well-being through self- 
expression and accomplishment. 

(2) Passive Participation. Includes any music activity 
in which the individual patient takes part as a listener 
at recitals where comments on the music performed are 
made by the artists, or participates in any type of music 
appreciation group for the purpose of discussion and 
comparison of different:types of music. Passive partici- 
pation may also be regarded as one in which the patient 
simply listens to music for purposes of enjoyment and 
relaxation, such as request programs, concerts, and 
recitals and selected radio concerts. The objectives of 
passive participation are to: (a) offer entertainment as 
well as to arouse the interest of the patient; (b) give the 
patients the music they wish to hear and to promote a 
satisfaction in hearing what is familiar; and (c) en- 
hance the enjoyment of music and to encourage quick- 
ened responses of the individual. 

Music activities in Veterans Administration hospitals 
have a three-way breakdown: Music Recreation, Music 
Entertainment, and Music Recreational Instruction. 


A brief outline of the above follows: 


Music RECREATION 
Individual Instrument Playing, Band and Orchestra. 
An ideal band or orchestra is one made up entirely of 
patients. Good players on the staff or individuals drawn 
from the community may also participate. Purpose: 
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To provide an opportunity for patients to participate 
in a band or orchestra, to perform as a group and, by 
giving concerts, to provide recreation, entertainment 
and enjoyment for all. Participation, rather than mu- 
sicianship, is stressed. 

Glee Club or Choir. No previous knowledge of music 
is necessary. No one who displays interest should be 
turned away. Members can be drawn from a group of 
almost any size. The unit may be very flexible, and it 
will be found that the number of members will vary 
from time to time. Purpose: To give everyone who 
wants to sing an opportunity to perform in a group 
which will provide a vehicle for self-expression and 
satisfaction through performances for the recreation and 
entertainment of all. Participation in a glee club or choir 
is for the recreation of the individual patient, not for 
the purpose of forming a professional choral group. 

Request Programs. Radio and recordings have made 
this type of program a familiar and an important part 
of the daily living of many individuals. Purpose: To 
give patients the music they wish to hear in order to 
contribute toward arousing the interest of a patient in 
his or her well-being. 

Band and Orchestra Concerts. Concerts and perform- 
ances by a patients’ band or orchestra are highly de- 
sirable. Programs by organizations drawn from the 
community are also valuable and interesting to the 
patients. Performances by the patients’ band or orches- 
tra provide an outlet for the activity generated by the 
organization of these groups. An appearance by patients 
before other patients serves as an illustration of achieve- 
ment. Programs by community organizations provide the 
patients with an opportunity for additional recreation 
and entertainment. 


Hillbilly Band. One of the easiest types of bands or 
instrumental ensembles to organize. Many patients have 
previously played some of the required instruments, 
such as guitar, accordion, string bass, violin, mandolin, 
etc. This type of activity appeals to many patients whose 
interest may not otherwise be aroused to participation 
in a music activity program. 


Music ENTERTAINMENT 


Community Singing and Ward Sings. Group sings 
are the easiest form of music participation. Community 
singing and ward sings provide an excellent means of 
promoting general entertainment for any size group. 
No previous knowledge of music is necessary. 

Concerts and Recitals. Hospital patients greatly 
appreciate guest performers. Talent of local and national 
calibre may be brought to Veterans Administration 
hospitals and homes. Performance by patients them- 
selves are valuable to other patient groups. Concerts 
and recitals brought to the hospital by volunteer organi- 
zations will bring musical entertainment and enjoyment 
to the patients. These events will tend to keep alive 
within the patient an awareness of outside activities. 
Performances by patients will build and maintain morale 
through the satisfaction of self-expression and accom- 
plishment. 

Selected Radio Concerts. Programming of broadcasts 
on national hookups are coordinated with schedules of 
major orchestra and concert bureaus. Purpose: To 
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MEMBERS of the Music Educators National Con- 
ference may be of invaluable aid and assistance to the 
music program in the Veterans Administration by 
offering direct help. to branch offices and hospitals, 
particularly in regard to volunteer performers, instruc- 
tors, and furnishing information concerning the activ- 
ities of music and welfare groups in the community. 
Performers may be instrumental or vocal, group or in- 
dividual, such as pianists, accordionists, orchestras, 
bands, vocal soloists, glee clubs or choirs. Instructors 
may be for piano, trumpet, guitar, saxophone, voice or 
singing in a choir. Information offered in this article 
indicates a music activity program now in operation in 
Veterans Administration hospitals sufficiently varied 
and broad to offer a noteworthy opportunity for volun- 
tary participation by professional music groups such as 
the Music Educators National Conference. 











make available many of the fine musical programs on 
the radio that hold an appeal to a number of patients. 
Music on this type program will ordinarily be either the 
classics or popular classics. 

Musical Quiz Program. This type of program stresses 
audience participation. Purpose: To encourage audience 
participation and through a musical quiz to heighten the 
interest of patients in a music activity program and 
furnish musical self-entertainment and recreation to 
patients. 


Music RECREATIONAL INSTRUCTION 


Individual and Group Instruction. Instruction may be 
vocal, instrumental (piano, violin, guitar, etc., or any 
instrument of patient’s choice), or creative. Recitals 
by talent trained in vocal, instrumental and creative 
classes should be encouraged. Purpose: To provide 
patients with the opportunity to begin study or renew 
previous training in vocal, instrumental, or creative 
music. The interest of the teacher should be in what 
is happening to the patient as a priority over the quality 
of music produced. The welfare of the patient is of 
paramount importance.. 

Live Music Recital With Comment. In addition to 
description of music performed by the leader or per- 
former, comment and discussion by the listening group 
is invited. The patient is aided in a keener enjoyment 
and the interest is intensified through discussion and 
comment. It is designed to introduce the listener to a 
wider range of musical entertainment. 

Music Appreciation Groups. This kind of music 
group activity is carried on by the use of recorded music 
and emphasizes popular, semi-classical, classical and 
folk music which has been selected to appeal to varied 
tastes and preferences. Purpose: To give every patient 
an opportunity to increase his enjoyment in listening to 
and: discussing music that is universally liked. In addi- 
tion to the repertoire of orchestral, vocal and instrument- 
al music, regional interests in music through the presen- 
tation of folk music should be kept in mind. 


Music As Therapy 
Music activities specifically requested by medical 
authority in Veterans Administration hospitals have 
been added to the foregoing activities as an integral 
part of the music program. In addition to music activi- 
ties operated for purposes of recreation and entertain- 
ment, which include music recreation, music entertain- 
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ment and music recreational instruction, special music 
activity designed for an individual patient may also be 
specifically requested by the attending physician. 
Although the music program in the Veterans Admin- 
istration is one organized for the welfare and benefit of 
patients, it is not the sole objective of the program to ad- 
minister music as “therapy.” Information concerning 
the proper use of music with patients in Veterans Ad- 
ministration hospitals and homes is in process of being 
collected, corroborated and compiled as a result of music 
activities now in operation. Tentative information rela- 
tive to the music program in Veterans Administration 
hospitals indicates that music is a desirable adjunct in 
the medical treatment of a patient and it is being utilized 
for direct application as a useful and valuable aid in the 
medical program. To this extent, music as “therapy” has 
relevance to a hospital program. However, until reliable 
information concerning music in hospitals is collected, 
compiled and corroborated, establishing a scientific va- 
lidity for music as “therapy,” it is not possible to ad- 
vance claims for the potential “therapeutic” value of 
music in Veterans Administration hospitals and homes. 


Scope of the VA Music Program 
The extent and scope of music activities now in opera- 
tion at VA hospitals and homes are indicated in the 
following narrative summary of a “Special Report of 
Music Activities at VA Hospitals and Homes During 
the Month of December 1946.” 


An analysis of the one-time music reports recently re- 
ceived from 122 field stations reveals that only forty-four 
hospitals had trained music specialists on their staffs. Despite 
this lack of adequately trained music personnel, musical 
activities are being carried on in practically all of the hos- 
pitals. Volunteers from the communities are being utilized to 
the fullest extent and, in many instances, patients or members of 
the hospital staff with musical background are offering their time 
and services to assist in carrying out the program. 

During December 1946 approximately 80,000 patients par- 
ticipated in musical performing groups, such as bands, 
orchestras, choirs, glee clubs, ward and community sings, 
etc. Of these, 7,538 patients participated because of specific 
recommendations by the medical authorities. 

Technical instruction in piano, guitar, trumpet, saxophone, 
violin, etc., was given to 1,447 patients during the month, 601 
of these patients being recommended by doctors to receive 
such instruction. Creative instruction such as song writing, 
arranging and harmony was provided for 331 patients. Vocal 





lessons were given to 1,481 patients. Concerts, recitals, re- 
quest programs, and music appreciation groups were attended 
by patients aggregating 276,062. 


Expanding the Program 

The Chief of Special Services is responsible for 
scheduling and directing the music activity program at a 
Veterans Administration hospital, in both its active and 
passive phases, in close coordination with medical author- 
ities. Music technicians at the hospital operate music 
activities under the direction of the Chief of Special 
Services. These individuals have been selected for their 
qualifications in the field of applied music and for their 
ability to organize and stimulate group and individual 
music participation. 

In order to expand and augment the scope of music 
activities available to patients at a hospital, it is recom- 
mended that the Chief of Special Services make contact 
with volunteer music and welfare groups as well as 
professional music organizations in a community for 
purposes of aid in obtaining: (a) performers for 
concerts and recitals, groups and individuals; (b) in- 
structors for groups and individuals to augment and 
expand range of music activities; (c) information on 
concerts, music club activities and music discussion 
groups; and (d) qualified music personnel for the opera- 
tion of a music activity program. 


How Music Educators May Help 

Members of the Music Educators National Confer- 
ence may be of invaluable aid and assistance to the 
music program in the Veterans Administration by 
offering direct help to branch offices and hospitals, 
particularly in regard to volunteer performers, instruc- 
tors, and general information concerning the activities 
of music and welfare groups in a community. Perform- 
ers may be instrumental or vocal, group or individual, 
such as pianists, accordionists, orchestras, bands, vocal 
soloists, glee clubs or choirs. Instructors may be for 
piano, trumpet, guitar, saxophone, voice or singing in 
a choir. Information offered in this article indicates a 
music activity program now in operation in Veterans 
Administration hospitals sufficiently varied and broad 
to offer a noteworthy opportunity for voluntary partici- 
pation by professional music groups such as the MENC. 





LEFT: A paraplegic patient receiving free instruction from one of the many instructors the Musicians E 
(Photograph taken by New York Herald-Tribune 


Branch Two Area. 
are still the subjects of experiment. This tuberculosis patient at Oteen, 
piano. 
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morgeney Send sends to VA hospitals in 
hotographer in April 1947.) RIGHT: therapeutic values of music 
orth Carolina, finds relaxation—and perhaps recovery—in playing the 
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Creating Music— 


Child Activity 


HELEN GRANT BAKER 


types of musical activity, as indeed it should, when 

basic aims are taken into account. Integration’ 
is creative, for it implies making new syntheses. Each 
time the teacher reorganizes his material, something 
new is formed; each time a pupil accepts a new musical 
meaning and incorporates it into his mode of expression, 
a new expressive being is created. Musical initiative? 
is planned for constantly by a thoughtful teacher, who 
encourages students to express themselves in many 
ways in varying degrees of imitation, interpretation, 
and orginality.* The student should be encouraged to 
use as his media whatever seems appropriate to him: 
bodily movement, visual arts, language arts, music 
composed by others, and his own compositions. It is 
his own compositions with which the present discussion 
deals. 

Making music is regarded as a natural act of an indi- 
vidual who has things to express. These original ex- 
pressions include the spontaneous outbursts of young 
children in play, those which other children catch and 
repeat, those which the teacher catches and writes for 
preservation, music written as a class project with 
teacher and pupils working together until pupils can 
write it alone, and, finally, the mature expression of 
older pupils who write for themselves and others. Such 
activities have a place in every kind of music class. In 
the high school an elective class is desirable for those 
who wish to refine techniques for music writing—those 
techniques which began early in their lives and only at 
this point receive major emphasis. 

The guiding principle in this creative activity is the 
belief that any art expression is an objectification of 
experience, and therefore follows, rather than precedes, 
a very rich experience. The problem for the teacher, 
then, is the same for this as for any other music activity: 
setting up a meaningful experience area for study. The 
point of departure may be anything: a story, a poem, 
a football game, a rally, the weather, an incident, a 
mood, a character. 

Fortunately, most of us seem to have been born with 
the ability to express ourselves musically. The young 
child sings as much as he talks. Certainly he is not 
aware of, and few of his auditors can detect, any purely 
musical values in his vocal outbursts as he plays train, 
swings, or dresses himself. Nevertheless, these are 
original songs. It is not so much the teacher’s duty to 
create a desire for original expression as to: keep alive 
and develop the desire that seems natural to all of us.* 


‘| o worD “creative” recurs in discussions of all 





The author of this article is National Chairman of the MENC Creative 


Music Project. 
1For footnote references see page 26. 
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a Logical 


An Important Element in the 
Creative Music Program is Expression 
through Writing Original Music 


Too often in school the paraphernalia of song writing 
weights the wings of imagination until they droop life- 
less. Simple, creative music writing need not be harder 
than any other kind of writing and will mot be if the 
correct psychological approach is used. Children are 
often asked to write or to copy music much too early 
and are given too large doses at a time. Often so much 
energy goes into the location of the key, the establish- 
ment of the meter, etc., that none is left for carrying the 
inspiration to a satisfying culmination. The idea that 
the children should do all the work, even at advanced 
ages, is a millstone around the neck of creative realiza- 
tion. On the contrary, the teacher should do everything 
possible to give such imagination reality. When a child 
has an idea for a song, get that song written and sung 
with all possible haste. The satisfying effect of hearing 
his fellows sing his song and having it accepted by his 
group will do a great deal to make him want techniques 
for better expression. Techniques should follow, not 
precede, experience. Only in such a way will students 
ever be willing to subject themselves to the self-imposed 
discipline of every creative artist. A few of our students 
may reach that stage, and we need never fear that they 
will be deterred by being given too much help. 

In general, there are three ways in which a teacher 
can prepare his students to engage in original composi- 
tion. 

First, he must make it clear to students that their 
original music will be enthusiastically received and given 
whatever performance treatment and preservation in the 
repertory it merits. It is amazing what floods of “brain 
children” will come in merely for the asking! In most 
of the songs the greatest value to the child will unques- 
tionably be his revelation of himself. A song not destined 
for immortality is not necessarily worthless. Often, 
too much attention is given to exhibits of children’s 
work which should be regarded of no more lasting value 
than many of the things they say, draw, and write. Chil- 
dren are suspicious of being “made over” ; they become 
self-conscious if undue attention is given to a natural 
expression. On the other hand, when a composition by 
an individual or a group appears to have lasting value, 
many useful integrations may result from its completion 
and performance. In a few cases it may even be worth 
general distribution. 

Second, the teacher should examine the structure of 
the music literature in constant use not only for pur- 
poses of selection but for models of effective musical 
expression. The class may be stimulated by having it 
pointed out to them that famous melodies are often 
simply constructed: Handel’s “Joy to the World” be- 
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gins with a descending scale ; the Andante from Haydn’s 
“Surprise,” the opening theme of Beethoven’s “Eroica,” 
“The Blue Danube,” and “Dixie” begin with the familiar 
do, mi, sol in varied patterns. Understanding of har- 
monic construction may result from the observation that 
the chords I, IV, and V are the only ones tsed in “Silent 
Night,” “Home on the Range,” and countless others. 
Furthermore, these chords form the basic structure of 
all occidental music, and all others are regarded as 
embellishments of and substitutes for them.® 

Third, no music teacher should hesitate to adapt, or 
help children to adapt, music to ordinary situations ; for 
example, by harmonizing a short melody in whatever 
number of parts suits a particular class; by arranging 
descants; or by devising harmonic endings to favorite 
songs. The ideal condition would be to have teachers 
who could occasionally compose, but it is recognized 
that the composer-teacher is rare in public schools. Also, 
teaching often uses up’ so much creative energy that 
little is left for serious composition. Nevertheless, most 
music teachers could do more along that line than they 
do, and it is recommended here not as an end in itself 
but as helping the teacher to be generally effective. 


Examples of Creative Work 


Many interesting examples of music writing and other types 
of students’ creative effort could be cited, and no doubt scores 
of readers can augment the list with experiences of pupils in 
their own schools. The MENC Committee on Creative Music 
will be glad to have reports of such experiences. Won't you 
write and tell us about yours? a 

The following examples from a single school system (Wil- 
mington, Delaware) are offered for their general interest in 
connection with the accompanying article. The paragraphs were 
compiled by one teacher from the reports of other teachers in 
the Wilmington schools.* 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Children’s creative work can contribute to the community life. 
Recently a 4A class decided to write a new song for their SPCA 
Club. The class composed the words during the auditorium 

iod and wrote the music in one of their music periods. The 
upervisor of Nature Study invited a group from the class 
to sing it at a meeting of the city SPCA. The children accepted, 
and were well received. They were particularly proud of the 
two-part ending which was the result of a division of opinion 
as to whether the song should “go up” or “go down” in the 
final phrase. 

Creative work gives ample opportunity for correlation. A 
fifth-grade class had made a spinning wheel in manual arts 
classes. The class wrote a poem about the spinning wheel in a 
language period and composed the tune in music class. Several 
children sang the song at one of their festivals while one of 
the girls spun thread. 

Creative work often ties in home and school activities, The 
warm days in early spring inspired a fourth-grade girl to write 
a poem on Spring; a few weeks later she set the poem to music; 
still later she compesed a second verse. Her mother harmonized 
the melody for her. The child brought the song to school and 
sang it for her class, and she and a group of girls sang it in 
the spring festival. 

Creative work helps the child to integrate learnings. In one 
school a sixth-grade class was asked to list as many kinds of 
six-eight measures as possible. The next day a child who was 
studying piano brought an original march in six-eight time. 
Although short, it was interesting. She was encouraged to con- 
tinue working on it. Through experience in the school orchestra, 
she knew how to make an introduction and trio. She worked 
on the selection for two months. By that time she had arranged 
it for piano, first and second violin, clarinet, trumpet, and drums. 
The school orchestra played it at the spring festival. 

Several years ago, a sixth grade was studying Russia. A 
demonstration of correlated work was given before the DSEA. 
All departments of the school cooperated. The class studied 
several Russian songs and noted the characteristics of the music. 
One girl who had studied piano several years composed a Russian 

= ; ; . F _ " 
guerite Burnett. Director of Adult’ Education and Cemicaless Revision, Wi. 
mington (Delaware) Public Schools. 
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dance and played it at the demonstration. A balalaika was made 
in manual arts classes and used to accompany it. 
Junior HicH ScHooL 

Creative work often supplies a lack. An 8A class did some 
intensive work on the Indians of Delaware. Committees made 
many trips to the Wilmington Public Library and wrote to the 
State Historian in Dover and to Dr. Speck of the University 
of Pennsylvania, an outstanding authority on the Nanticoke 
tribe. The class made a visit to Mr. Wigglesworth of Hillcrest, 
Delaware, who had a very valuable Indian collection. Research 
revealed much interesting information regarding ceremonials, 
etc., but no music recorded or written. This gave the group a 
real challenge to write their own, They decided to include in the 
work their version of an old Nanticoke Burial Ceremony of lower 
Delaware. One of the girls composed and played the music. The 
boys made and played tom-toms. They also created Indian 
rhythms, which were notated and then played on the tom-toms 
in accompaniment to original dances. All of the forty-two chil- 
dren in the class worked on the project, which also included 
making costumes, illustrations, and charts. They chose fifteen of 
their number to give a demonstration at the annual meeting of 
the DSEA. 

Creative work stimulates loyalty and service. During war 
years one junior high school followed closely the Schools at 
War Program. “Save,” “Serve,” and “Conserve” were stressed. 
With this idea in mind, each class worked out a class song. 
Then nearly every child in all classes composed his own indi- 
vidual song; some of the tunes were original; others were the 
popular tunes. A committee of teachers heard all the songs 
that the classes from 7B to 9A had selected as their best. Finally, 
the school decided on a Victory Sing to which the public was 
invited. The orchestra played and war stamp boutonniers were 
sold. Patriotic decorations helped make it a festive occasion. 
Boys’ and girls’ choruses and groups from classes, arranged in 
“Vv” formations, sang their original songs. Judges from the 
Wilmington Music School, the Board of Public Education, the 
Delaware School of Music, and the Wilmington Music Com- 
mission judged the songs. 





1**"Integration’ is a shorthand word used to describe the process involved 
in continuous intelligent adjusting of one’s activities in terms of education. 
This means planning with a unified or whole experience in mind rather than 
y piecemeal, subject-centered ryetecen,. _ freely from a lecture 
by L. Thomas Hopkins to MENC Eastern Division, 1941.) 

2"“By creative expression in music should be understood personal musical 
initiative—the complete and wholehearted identification of one’s whole self 
with a musical activity, so that we ourselves can feel and others can recog- 
nize it as conveying our own individual “pe, purposes, and attitudes." 
(Mursell, James L., Music in American Schools, Ch. X, p. 275, Silver 
Burdett Co., N. Y., 1943.) 

“Psychologically speaking, anyone creates who devises a response that is 
new to sim. But no such creation is entirely new. Always, even with the 
utmost genius, there enters the factor of suggestion from some prior form 
or source. Thus, along any chosen line, we may form an imitation-creation 
scale: at the upper end, the highest known proportion of creation to prior 
existing model or suggestion; at the lower end, the least of this creation 
and the greatest known amount of mere adoption and imitation."’ (Kilpatrick, 
William an eames of the Activity Movement,"* Progressive Education, 

934. 


*“The humanistic-democratic view holds that practically every human 
being has within himself some potential capacity to create and to appreci- 
ate. There are, of course, vast differences among people in these respects, any 
population revealing a few persons of genius, a larger number with con- 
siderable capacity, a great mass of mediocrity, and a few persons with al- 
most no capacity at all. The range of creative and appreciative capacity 
among people thus follows in a rough way the ‘law’ of distribution that has 
been ge he established for anthropometrical and mental traits. It is 
insisted, then, that nearly all persons have some tial creative and ap- 
preciative ability. And it is for this reason that the maximum development 
o n—an Artist—is coming to as one of the indis- 
pensable a of general education.” ( . Harold, Foundations of 
Education, Vol. Ul, Section Il, p. 444, Bureau blications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, N. Y., 1941.) 

S*“Children . . . indulge in a great deal of sing-talk, which, like much 
of their ordinary talk, is for its own sake, an audience ing nonessential."* 
(Pitts, Lilla Belle, The Music Curriculum in a Changing World, Ch. VI, 
p. 54, Silver Burdett Co., 1944, The entire chapter is recommended. ) 

“Murph , Howard A., “‘Method for Bridging the Gap Between Theory and 
Music,” 'NA Proceedings for 1940; ‘‘Harmony through Music,"’ Music 
Epucators JOURNAL, Dec. 1939. 





DETROIT—1948 


The thirtieth meeting (eleventh biennial) of the 
Music Educators National Conference will be held 
in Detroit, Michigan, the week of April 18, with 
preliminary meetings of official bodies April 16-17, 
1948. The National Catholic Music Educators As- 
sociation, following established custom, will also 
meet in Detroit, opening its convention April 16. 
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Charles Hubert 


FRANKLIN DUNHAM 


the beautiful little burying ground alongside the 

old Colonial church at Thetford Center in Ver- 
mont, laid to rest with his missionary ancestors. His 
spirit is abroad, though. It is in the hearts and minds of 
his close friends all over the world. It is in the work of 
countless numbers of teachers and supervisors of music, 
who sat in his peacefully conducted classes at Teachers 
College on Morningside Heights in New York. It is 
in the joyful song of the children of American public 
schools who each day sing from books he inspired and 
helped to edit. 

Chelebe is the Turkish name (father in good United 
States) of Charles Hubert Farnsworth who died at the 
ripe old age of 87 at his lodge in Thetford, Vermont, on 
May 23, 1947. Born in Constantinople at Robert College 
where his parents, Caroline and Wilson Farnsworth, 
were teaching in 1860 as war clouds thundered over 
their homeland, Charles was one of five children; Caro- 
line, Harriet, Charlotte and Ellen were his sisters. He 
was a frail child in a Mohammedan land, where a Chris- 
tian College made an international impression not 
achieved by any other institution in all the world. From 
their little village church (and academy), in Thetford, 
had gone the teachers who had helped found Robert 
College in Turkey, and incidentally, another group, 
entering the Western Reserve of their own country, had 
settled at Oberlin in Ohio to help build Oberlin College. 
Such was the background of Charlie Farnsworth, as he 
was soon to be known among music teachers in Wor- 
cester. For it was to Worcester, Massachusetts, he re- 
turned to the United States as a young graduate of Rob- 
ert College. He told me how he had happened to start in 
music. One of his mother’s duties was to play the organ 
for the “Hymn Sing”—a regular practice at Robert. As 
soon as Charlie was old enough he pumped the organ for 
his mother, and his natural curiosity led him to\learn 
to play the instrument. This, he always said, was the 
sole equipment he had for teaching music when he left 
Turkey. At sixteen, still a sickly child, he signed up on 
a sailing ship as an able-bodied (this was a question!) 
seaman and went around the Horn. He often told me 
that the music of the wind on the sails and the sharp 
contrast of calm and storm gave him his innate sense of 
the beauty of sound, which he cultivated in thousands 
of students later. 


It was after this eventful year at sea that he settled 
in Worcester, apprenticed, as it were, to the famous 
Benjamin Dwight Allen, organist, composer, supervisor 
of music of the Worcester Music Festival. Dr. Allen, 
who was also a top piano teacher, taught Charles and 
his sister Ellen to play the piano. Ellen became a concert 
pianist and Charles the teacher and supervisor. Charles 
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Charles Hubert Farnsworth 


was not interested solely in music, for it was soon dis- 
covered he had fallen in love with one of Dr. Allen’s 
daughters, Charlotte Joy. I can well imagine they knew 
my grandfather, Alvin Dunham, who lived at Brimfield 
on the Worcester Pike and traveled often to the Music 
Festival and to Northampton, the county seat. 

Constant headaches and general bad health followed 
the young Charles, who, now with a charming wife, 
went West to Boulder, Colorado. Already the territory 
had blossomed into a prosperous country and at Boulder 
there was a fine school system—founded by stalwart 
New Englanders—a library, and the inevitable Congre- 
gational Church. The school superintendent was none 

.other than Dr. James H. Russell. When the territory 
became the state of Colorado, it was natural that here 
should be founded the State University with Dr. Russell 
as its first president. His work in education was so 
spectacular a success that when Nicholas Murray Butler, 
then head of the budding Teachers College, was called to 
the Presidency of Columbia University in 1902, he asked 
Dr. Russell to come to New York to succeed him as 
Dean of Teachers College. The music teacher in Boul- 
der was, of course, Charles Farnsworth, with his young 
wife, Charlotte Joy, as organizer of choruses and festi- 
vals. One of Charles’ best friends was Edward White- 
man, the supervisor in Denver (at that time not much 
larger than Boulder). Together, they began instrumental 
teaching in the schools. One of the boys to take violin 
lessons was Edward’s son, Paul Whiteman, first man in 
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our country to popularize syncopated dance music and 
now music director of the American Broadcasting Com- 
pany. It was obvious that Jim Russell would call Charles 
Farnsworth to Teachers College, shortly after he as- 
sumed charge of the famous school at Columbia. Then 
began the long career of Charles Farnsworth as pro- 
fessor of music and speech at Teachers College. There 
he served for twenty-five years, and among the hundreds 
of his pupils and close associates we find the names of 
such leading personalities in music education as Peter 
Dykema, Louis Mohler, Lilla Belle Pitts, William H. 
Kraft, Harriet Ayer Seymour and Dr. Charles Hughes. 

In those eventful years, he developed a philosophy of 
music—which came into published form in one of the 
most important books ever to be written in our country 
for the benefit of school music. It appeared in 1909, 
titled Education Through Music. Royalty checks on 
this book helped sustain Dr. Farnsworth through his 
long years of retirement, for today it is still the base on 
which music for credit toward a high school diploma 
(or a degree in education) may be justified. The phi- 
losophy of mental training, a discipline as fruitful for the 
mind as mathematics to the classical languages, is clearly 
demonstrated—and this by the man who loved beauty, 
who was essentially aesthetic in outlook, but who 
could calibrate an accomplishment, in terms of com- 
petence, long before the electronic measuring instru- 
ments of present-day use verified his results. He was 
tremendously interested in mechanical instruments. 
Moreover, he was one of the first men to work with 
Thomas A. Edison in the development of the phono- 
graph as a musical instructor. Likewise, he joined with 
Percy Scholes of London, and the writer, in the making 
of the audio-graphic music library, preparing a bro- 
chure titled The Love of Music, expressly written for 
the amateur, which had a circulation of hundreds of 


thousands of copies. When Walter Damrosch estab- 
lished his notable Music Appreciation Hour over NBC, 
Farnsworth, with Ernest LaPrade, wrote the notebooks 
that accompanied that course, and he continued to write 
them through the years at his home in Thetford. 

He was not a Keokuker,* but he was a charter mem- 
ber of the Eastern Music Supervisors Conference and at 
the same time beloved in the National Conference. When 
they merged in 1925 at Kansas City, his first ambition 
and wish was granted. As a life member of the MTNA, 
he was closely indentified with its activities in the college 
and university field. As a member of the New York City 
Community, his life touched the Metropolitan Opera, 
the New York Philharmonic and the old New York 
Orchestra of Damrosch fame. The great quartets of the 
last generation, the Flonzaley, the Mendelssohn and, 
later, the student quartets of Juilliard, all played at 
Teachers College. 

He and Mrs. Farnsworth had long operated Camp 
Hanoum, the girls’ camp distinguished for its beautiful 
singing in those lovely hills. Mrs. Farnsworth was his 
constant helpmate. She had been Director of Womens’ 
Activities for the War Camp Community Service in 
World War I. $ 

His gracious lady died only a few months before him 
in the lodge they loved so well. Their influence on young 
people of three generations does not end with their 
passing. Here were great Americans; music-lovers and 
music-makers. They had no children of their own but 
in a larger sense they adopted the children of America. 
Service to others characterized their lives and the golden 
thread of these lives goes on in their “children” all over 
the United States and in many other parts of the world 
where Americans now live. 





*Music Supervisors [Educators} National Conference was organized at 
Keokuk, Iowa, in 1907; Eastern Music Supervisors Conference, now Eastern 
Division of MENC, was organized at Boston in 1918. 


For Better Music Teachers 


OEDS and their dates in the lounge of a college dormitory 
were rather surprised one evening when a small blonde girl 
carried a bundle of tools into the room and began to un- 

screw the panels of the piano. Soon she was deeply absorbed in 
twanging strings and adjusting bolts. After an hour or more 
the little girl with the big screwdriver collected her implements, 
shut up the piano, and marched out again. 

Curiously, the onlookers ran their fingers over the piano’s keys 
to see what had been done to it. They found that the action 
which had been extremely stiff was much improved, and that 
several notes which had been noticeably flat were now in tune. 
It was later discovered that the feminine piano mechanic was 
enrolled in the new piano-tuning course in the music school and 
had decided to fix the dormitory instrument for practice. 

Perhaps one of the first steps this college student took in 
learning this new skill was to understand the complete working 
of a piano as a machine. Then the student begins to experiment 
in tuning the three strings that are sounded together when one 
note is struck. The pitch of these strings is the same and the 
beginner can practice handling his tools by working with them. 

After the novice has mastered this operation, he duates to 
tuning octaves, and with that well in hand all he needs to become 
a competent piano tuner is a good ear and plenty of practice. 

However, this is not the aim of the course. According to 
Professor Hummel Fishburn, head of the Department of Music 
at The Pennsylvania State College, the purpose of this new 
training for music education students is to give them a basic 
knowledge of the work so that they would be able to make minor 
adjustments on school pianos in rural areas where it would be 
difficult to get a technician to do the job. 

Many times one or two badly-tuned notes on a school piano 
can ruin the effectiveness of choir or solo work. A teacher who 
could make minor repairs on the playing action or straighten out 
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a stray note or two wouid be an asset to most public schools, 
The new training in piano tuning is one more example of the 
constant drive of music schools to turn out better music teachers 
for American youth. 


—AnNE E, Hay 





Tex Rockwell, instructor in music at the Pennsylvania State College, 

demonstrates the technique of piano tuning to two students. Students 

are William L. Barwis, of Huntingdon Valley, Pa., and Roslyn D. Mc- 

Collom, of Wayne, Pa. The non-credit course, introduced by Mr. Rock- 
well, is a popular one among students majoring in music. 
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Music and Language 


Reading 


JANET D. HARRIS 


is one which is chiefly concerned with the singing 

of songs, appreciation, rhythm work, and the play- 
ing of musical instruments. In other words, music for 
music’s sake. There is, however, another school of 
thought in which a broader viewpoint may be taken— 
one in which music plays an important part both in the 
personality development of the child and in the total 
curriculum as well. 

In a well-balanced program of reading the correlation 
of music can be extremely helpful. Many of the difficul- 
ties which arise in the process of reading are similar 
to those involved in music. The cause of some reading 
problems may be due to a deficiency which affects not 
only the child’s reading, but his other work as well. 
There are many areas in which activities used in music 
and reading can prove invaluable to both. 

The most important of these is the development of 
auditory perception. There seems to be a definite con- 
nection between the hearing of sounds in reading and 
the ability of the child to match a pitch in music. Fre- 
quently he can give a number of words beginning, let 
us say, with the letter ¢. But upon being asked to name 
the first letter in the word “teeth” he may be completely 
at a loss. The actual sound of that letter has no meaning 
for him. It may be that the child has poor auditory 
perception or it may mean that he has yet to develop the 
power to listen and needs help in building good listening 
habits. Should the latter be the case, activities and ma- 
terials that are devised for helping to improve auditory 
discrimination, not only in reading but in other sub- 
jects or activities as well, should be very helpful. Un- 
doubtedly this lack of ability to distinguish one sound 
from another, particularly when there is evidence that 
the child has fairly good auditory perception, may not 
only reveal itself in reading but it may also be brought 
to light through other activities in which the child 
participates. One of the most important of these areas is 
the field of music. In my own work I have noted par- 
ticularly that the majority of those children who have 
difficulty with auditory perception in reading also seem 
to have trouble with pitch and rhythm in music. They 
are children who need to form good listening habits. 
The fact that their problems show up more clearly and 
are noted more readily in the process of reading does 
not mean that they are merely reading problems—that 
they should be treated only through various reading 
procedures. 

We are definitely more alert to language reading 
difficulties because of the important part which reading 
plays not only in the child’s whole curriculum, but also 
in his many outside interests and activities. Therefore, 
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we notice quickly and are constantly on the watch for 
anything which may come up in the child’s reading that 
will cause him to have difficulty. Some of these reading 
confusions may be symptoms of other difficulties which 
go beyond reading. The child’s failure in some particular 
phase of reading may, then, be a symptom or a result 
of something which goes deeper than just the reading 
process. In building or establishing good habits of 
listening, music, as well as reading, can play a vital part. 
Much practice in matching pitch, both through indi- 
vidual and group work, is extremely helpful. As is the 
case in language reading, the use of short, simple selec- 
tions which bring out the particular qualities upon which 
the children need to work is essential. Material con- 
taining a great deal of repetition should be used at first. 
Later, material of a longer and more difficult nature 
may be added very gradually and only as the children 
are ready for it. In ordér that the child repeat the tones 
exactly as he hears them it is necessary that he be able 
to listen attentively. Comments made by them regarding 
the music which they have just heard will be of help 
in showing the teacher how much they have derived 
from the selection. As the children become more and 
more accustomed to hearing good music they will be able 
to appreciate it and will thus be developing a phase of 
auditory perception from which they will get much 
enjoyment. Rhythm band work is an invaluable aid in 
developing good habits in ear-training. The playing of 
various instruments at different musical intervals makes 
it necessary for the children to listen carefully in order 
that they know when and how they are to play. This 
activity calls for cooperation on the part of each child. 
He must come in at a certain time and stop at a given 
time which he can determine only through listening to 
the music, otherwise he spoils the effect of the whole 
finished product. This is an activity which the children 
love and one in which all the children can participate 
easily. A well conducted and well planned rhythm band 
can be a great asset in helping them to become better 
listeners. Rhythm work in which the children do what 
the music tells them to do—march, skip, run, slide, skate, 
etc.—is helpful. 

Visual perception is usually thought of in connection 
with language reading. However, it does play a part in 
music, too. It is essential to the reading of music. The 
many similarities and differences in the types of notes 
and their positions on the staff require visual discrimi- 
nation. The reading of notes and the various technical 
symbols involved affords opportunity for the teacher to 
give those children who need it added practice. 

The ability to reason, which is so essential to inde- 
pendent word analysis and phonics, can also be brought 
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out through music. In reading music and working with 
syllables and other technical terms a great deal of 
reasoning is involved. It enters into the finding of do 
and the key in which a particular song or piece is writ- 
ten. When children are listening to music in order to 
find out what it tells them to do or discuss how it makes 
them feel, reasoning automatically becomes part of the 
process of thinking. It may be brought out in an art 
lesson where the children are to make a design or a 
picture in connection with some music they have heard. 

The counterpart of eye-span and phrasing, which 
are so important to fluent reading, may be found in 
music through the reading of phrases and measures. 
The ability of the child to read along smoothly in music 
is one which may depend, to a certain extent, on his 
eye-span and his ability to read in phrases. The reading 
of notes, one at a time, as a word-by-word reader might 
read would be detrimental to the keeping of the proper 
time in music. 

Music can be used as a guide or a check in helping 
to show up certain reading defects. Through pitch and 
ear-training work music can serve as a help, particularly 
in determining auditory perception. A child may be 
unable to recognize many sounds connected with his 
reading, but he may have excellent listening habits 
when it comes to music. Should this be the case, it 
would be rather evident that the child has good auditory 
perception but that he needs special help along this line 
in reading. On the other hand, should a child have poor 
auditory discrimination in both reading and music 
there might be some difficulty in most of his activities 
whenever this handicap is involved. It does not mean, 





necessarily, that he lacks auditory perception. It does 
mean, however, that he needs a great deal of ear- 
training. Somewhere along the way this particular child 
did not learn to listen and undoubtedly developed con- 
fusions that must be overcome. Help both in music and 
language reading can do much for such a child. It has 
been proved over and over again that good listening 
habits will develop simultaneously in these two areas 
once provision is made for them in both. Development 
may be slow in a number of cases but once the children 
really do get started they advance quickly. 


Music, then, does have its place in a well-balanced 
program of reading that is designed to meet the indi- 
vidual needs of the children. In thinking strictly in 
terms of how to overcome specific reading difficulties 
the teacher may not always go beyond the realm of 
actual reading in order to meet the child’s particular 
problems—except in cases where social, mental, physical, 
and emotional aspects may be involved. It is seldom 
realized that a reading difficulty may possibly be a 
symptom of some handicap which may go beyond the 
reading process itself. Reading, being the complex sub- 
ject that it is, gives us the opportunity to learn much 
about the child and the many obstacles which he has to 
overcome during the very complicated process of learn- 
ing. As a result, we are apt to attach most of these con- 
fusions to language reading alone, since it is our main 
source of diagnosis. Subjects such as music, which in- 
volve very little actual reading, are sometimes over- 
looked. They do, however, play an important part in the 
total learning picture. 





RECENT bulletin* of the Research Division of the 

NEA reports in blunt figures that the chief obstacle 

to the development of audio-visual education is to 
be found in the disinterest and inability on the part of the 
classroom teacher to select and use materials. 

Perhaps those of us who are music teachers with a 
circuit wider than a single classroom feel this is no re- 
flection on us. However, truth is to be found in the film 
booking records in film libraries and in the records of 
the administrative offices of our school systems, and 
indicates that the music teachers have been slow to 
master the techniques of film use in the schoolroom. 
This is not so in audio-aids, for the phonograph record 
has been integral in music instruction for a quarter of 
a century. 

Recording companies have rendered music education 
a real service in their various series of materials designed 
for the classroom. The flood of materials for the home 
record library has further added to an enrichment of the 
everyday musical environment of today’s youngster. 

An historical analogy to the development of the recording 
is unfolding before us in the use of sound film. The horizon 
of experience for a youngster has been pushed far beyond 
that which his parents knew. The sound film has contrib- 
uted its share to this extension—both within and outside 
the classroom. Film producing agencies have seen the de- 
veloping need of film for the classroom and have produced 
well over two hundred usable films for music alone. Some 
of the most unforgettable musical experiences of our young- 
sters have been the dramatic presentations of music and musi- 
cians as well as certain background score materials to be 
found at the local theater from time to time. Any mush- 
rooming endeavor such as this is subject to error and care- 
less judgment. It is easy to criticize the quality and planning 





***Audio-Visual Education in eS School Systems."" NEA Research 
Balletin, Vol. 14, No. 4, p. 165, Washington, D. C. 





FILM NEWS AND COMMENTS 


of much of this library. However, this is but a rational- 
ization for most of us. 

The NEA research report and the statistics to be 
found in film booking libraries indicate clearly that we 
music teachers need help and suggestion. 

There are several sources of aid at hand. We can 
acquaint ourselves with our college and university film 
libraries, usually to be found in the extension division. 
We can read some periodical literature on new mate- 
rials; vis., Educational Screen, Film Music Notes, New 
Movies. We can visit the displays of film materials, 
projectors, etc., at our local teachers’ convention, and at 
stores in the larger cities. Another suggestion is to ask 
our principal or supervisor of audio-visual education for 
a copy of H. W. Wilson’s Educational Film Guide, and, 
lastly, read the review of film materials to be found in 
the JouRNAL. 

Competent reviewers will contribute suggestive criti- 
cisms on film materials, old and new, in _ subsequent 
issues of the JourNAL. We suggest that you feel free to 
use this film corner as a source of information on par- 
ticular film, other audio-visual materials or equipment. 
A letter to the JourNAL will be relayed to an appropriate 
person for answer. —James F. NICKERSON 


Eprrors’ NOTE: ‘‘Film News and Comments” and the film reviews 
printed on another page are provided for JouRNAL readers as a service 
of the MENC Committee on Films in Music Education, of which Mr. 
Nickerson is a member and coordinating chairman for the state Com- 
mittees on Films in the Southwestern Division. Coordinating chairmen 
for other MENC Divisions: California-Western—Josephine Murray, 
1235 Chapala St., Santa Barbara, Calif.; Eastern—Margaret Lowry, 
Queens College, Flushing, N. Y.; North Central—Delinda Roggen- 
sack, Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, Iowa; Edith M. Keller, State t. 
of Education, Columbus, Ohio; Northwest—R. B. Walls, Oregon State 
College, Corvallis, Ore. ; Southern— las Rumble, Jr., 1619 Piedmont 
Avenue, N.E., Atlanta, Georgia. ational chairman is Helen 
C, Dill, 304 N LaPeer Dr., Beverly Hills, Calif. A directory 
of the chairmen of Film committees appointed by the affiliated 
state music educators associations will be supplied by the MENC head- 
quarters office on request. 
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The Chilean Music Education 


Association 


ized in 1946, was an anticipated and logical result of 

the music education workshops which took place in 
the College of Fine Arts of the University of Chile in 
the course of the 1945 school year. 

As indicated by its name, the Music Education Asso- 
ciation of Chile is dedicated to the study of the teaching 
of music education, rather than being limited to the pro- 
fessional or “trade” functions of an educators’ associa- 
tion. The Association is the culmination of a long-felt 
need of the public and private school music professors 
who, for many years, have sought to find a means of 
closer collaboration for the purpose of unifying scat- 
tered efforts which today are being made in behalf of 
music education. The Faculty of Fine Arts of the Uni- 
versity of Chile has taken the initiative in breaking 
down the professional barriers which have isolated the 
various levels of music teaching, including the teaching 
activities of the state and private instruction. With a 
simplicity worthy of being imitated, the doors were 


Te Music Education Association of Chile,* organ- 


. thrown open to all music educators as well as to others 


interested in music education. A general invitation was 
publicly issued and subjects to be discussed were care- 
fully selected in order to prevent dissertations from tak- 
ing on a professional aspect at the outset, thus insuring 
maximum participation of all interests. Persons in 
charge of discussions were very carefully selected. Such 
preparation was made in order to avoid the implication 
of refresher courses for music educators who might not 
feel the need of “refreshment” due to their own im- 
perfections. 

Numerous people from all fields of music education 
attended the first session, and a strong nucleus continued 
to attend all subsequent sessions; in this manner there 
was initiated the first professional organization of music 
educators in Chile whose metnbers began by working to- 
gether in unified fashion in their common problems of 
musical education, without distinction of rank, creed or 
official classification. The movement with which the 
Chilean Music Education Association is concerned is of 
great importance and it is hoped that it shall not be 
wasted by those who abide by the old maxim: “Divide 
and rule.” The teaching of music is a mission, when re- 
garded profoundly, in which it will be found that there 
is no difference between the levels of education nor be- 
tween general teaching and specialized training for the 
musician. 

The music life, just as are all other branches of 
intellectual activity, is a combination of phases and 
activities which complement each other and are in- 
terlaced in such manner that no single one of them 
can be underestimated, because none of them can be 
absent nor be undervalued without deeply affecting the 
existence of the others. What would become of the con- 
cert activities if we did not create an environment for 


*Asociacién de Educacién Musical. 


November-December, Nineteen Forty-seven 


DOMINGO SANTA CRUZ 





THIS TRANSLATION of an editorial from Revista 
Musical Chilena reflects the substantial advance in the 
Latin-American music education movement in which 
Chilean musicians and educators have cooperated with 
their colleagues of the other republics of the hemi- 
sphere. All readers will wish to join with the Journal 
in New Year’s greetings and well wishes to the newly- 
established Music Education Association of Chile—and 
in applause for the educational and organizational 
philosophy upon which the new association is based. 

Domingo Santa Cruz, author of the editorial, is Dean 
of the College of Fine Arts, University of Chile, Direc- 
tor of the Institute of Musical Extension of which the 
Revista Musical Chilena is the official magazine, and 
from which the editorial is reprinted. He is also an 
editorial associate of the Music Educators Journal. 

The first general congress of the Music Education 
Association of Chile, announced for early November 
1947, will be reported in a subsequent issue of the 
Journal. 











them? We must have all elements—the composers, the 
artists and a musically intelligent public. 

We have always imagined that what is taught in the 
coleges, in the secondary schools and in the primary 
schools is different from what is taught at the conserva- 
tory. Secondary school music education and also pri- 
mary school music education have stemmed many of 
their courses of study from the viewpoint of the pro- 
fessional musician, who is often completely absorbed in 
esthetic problems and not in an activity—that is to say 
almost suspended in mid-air. In reality this is the old 
moral and utilitarian concept of education and music 
education originating in the pre-Christian era. Formerly, 
the belief was that the citizen who is not called upon to 
exercise the music profession does not require even the 
least rudimentary technical knowledge of music, and 
that he must be kept in a sort of sentimental, sonorous 
mist when he is not being provided with musical enter- 
tainment of the lowest and most vulgar type—as though 
the spiritual contamination which comes from his con- 
tact with the ordinary does not saw the seed of vulgarity 
whether it concerns literature, plastic arts or music. 

The syllabus and lecture books contain simple literary 
examples, ingenious and elementary pieces, clear and 
well-cut poems which attract the mind of a child—per- 
haps not too well done, but unharmful. Why, then, must 
we add to such pedagogic diet the shameful vulgarity 
of tangos and dances whose music and text breathe only 
of corruption? 

The Music Education Association of Chile has before 
it a vast and virgin field in which to work. Nothing 
has been done as yet toward the systematic unity of the 
professors of public teaching and the many instructors 
engaged in private schools and colleges or in their own 
homes; nothing has as yet been done-to establish the 
unification of purposes and the methods from the rural 
school to the university. This important work of 
collaboration and cooperation among all levels of edu- 
cators and all professors of music, both public and 
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The NOBLE CAIN 
HIGH SCHOOL 
CHORUS BOOKS 


These fine compilations are by an outstanding 
choral authority, whose creative gifts, insight, 
workmanship, and conductorial accomplish- 
ments have won him an enviable place in 
music education. 


NOBLE CAIN’S 
PRE-HIGH-SCHOOL 
CHORUS BOOK 


This book maintains a consistently high standard throughout 
the twenty arrangements it contains for Unison Voices, Two 
and Three-Part Treble Voices, Two-Part Boys’ Voices, and 
S.A.B. and S.A.T.B. Mixed Voices. The contents include: 
Handel's Holy Art Thou; Bach’s My Heart Ever Faithful: 
Chaminade’s Were I Gardener: Morley's Now is the Time 
of Maying: The Merry Bells are Ringing. by Praetorius; and 
the folks songs: The High Coasts of Barbary: Come All 
You Worthy Christian Men: and Balloo Lammy. 


Price, 75 cents 


NOBLE CAIN’S INTRODUCTORY 
HIGH SCHOOL CHORUS BOOK 


(The First Two Years) 


This second volume in Dr. Cain's excellent series is designed 
to cover the first two years of high school work, and is ar- 
ranged for groups of limited experience in part singing. 
Covering varied moods, and drawn from classic and more 
recent sources, its contents again bespeak the compiler’s 
unusual discernment. Among the sixteen numbers included 
are excellent arrangements for Two and Three-Part Treble 
Voices, Three and Four-Part Boys’ Voices, and Four-Part 


Mixed Voices. 
Price, 75 cents 


NOBLE CAIN’S INTERMEDIATE 
HIGH SCHOOL CHORUS BOOK 


From our extensive catalog, Dr. Cain chose the fifteen num- 
bers in this collection as being those best suited to the 
uses of intermediate high school students. This material, 
arranged for Three-Part Treble Voices, Four-Part Boys’ 
Voices, or Four-Part Mixed Voices, provides delightful fare 
for study and festival purposes. Certain numbers required 
no adaptation to the purpose of the book, but the greater 
portion of them reflect the sure touch of the compiler’s ex- 


perienced hand. 
Price, 75 cents 
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Grade School Operettas 








CINDERELLA 


AND THE CAT ACh 
Libretto by H. M. Barr MAS 
Music by W. H. Boyer 

This operetta gives opportunity for scenic display and a 


THE ROYAL PLAYMATE 


Text by C. $. Montanye 
Music by A. Louis Scarmolin 


introduction of dances and specialties. It is founded on 
old tale of Cinderella and her prince, but with a novel i 
tion created by the inclusion of Puss-in-Boots. Nine oj 
thirteen special parts require solo singing, and there 
several choruses, some in unison and some in two, 
and four parts. Time of performance, one hour. Price 


Orchestration Available on Rental 














The action of this operetta follows the hopes and 
ments of the Princess of Faraway as she seeks a com 
with whom to play. However, her kindness to an old Gi 
Woman brings a realization of her deepest wish in a 
prising turn of events. Besides the choruses, there are 
singing parts and four speaking parts. 
forty-five minutes. 

Orchestration Available on Rental 


Junior High Operettas Thi 





THE NIGHTINGALE - 


Operetta in One Act for Mixed Voices tone 
Book by Fred H. Martens per: 


Music by Rob Roy Peery 


The story of this work is founded on the familiar Hans Ch 
tian Andersen tale of the bird who restored the Emp 
to health by singing in his garden. There are parts ford 
soprano (coloratura), one mezzo-soprano, one alto, q 
tenor, one baritone, and one bass. Time of perio: 
fifty minutes. Price, 


Orchestration Available on Rental. 









THE PRINCE OF MARTINIQUE - 
Operetta in Two Acts for Mixed Voices Th 
Libretto by Frederick H. Martens x 
Music by R. Spaulding Stoughton oct 
A tale of a bogus prince and his attempts to win the Loll 


of the Governor's daughter by unfair methods. Besides m4 The 
for one soprano, one mezzo-soprano, one tenor, and | 
baritones, there are non-singing parts for one woman 
two men. Time of performance, two hours. 


Orchestration Available on Rental 
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Choral Collections 
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jenior High Obperettas 





A Christmas Musical Play for Male Voices 
MASTERS IN THE HALL 


By Allyn C. Saurer, H. Alexander Matthews, 





= and William $. Nagle 

vel si Genuine Christmas novelty is provided in this secular 
ne of musical play. By means of a clever plot, fifteen fine 
here numbers, mainly traditional English carols and tunes, 
10, are introduced as solos and choruses. The story, that 
rice of a Yuletide celebration in a fine old English dwell- 


ing, cails for seven characters besides the chorus. 
Time of performance, one hour and fifteen minutes. 
Price $1.00 


‘Instrumental Parts Available on Rental 














na FIRE PRINCE 


in Two Acts for Mixed Voices 

by David Stevens 

by Henry. Hadley 

This work by a distinguished American composer tells of 
the heroism of Prince Prigio and of the special honors it won 
for him at the court of his father, the King. . Parts are pro- 
vided for two sopranos, one alto, one tenor, and four bari- 
tones. There also are several speaking parts. Time of 
performance, two hours. Price, $1.50 


Orchestration Available on Rental 





GHOST OF LOLLYPOP BAY 


in Two Acts for Mixed Voices 
by Charles O. Roos and Juanita Roos 
by Charles Wakefield Cadman 


The action of this operetta results in much ado, since it 
occurs at Miss Steel's summer school for girls, located across 
Lollypop Bay from Professor Flint’s summer school for boys. 
There are roles for three sopranos, one mezzo-soprano, one 
contralto, two tenors, and two baritones. There also is one 
speaking part. Time of performance, two hours. Price, $1.50 






Orchestration Available on Rental 
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Varied Choral Collections 





THE GLENN FESTIVAL BOOK 


For Treble Voices 
(Unison, Two-Part, Three-Part) 


Edited by Mabelle Glenn 


A book of seventeen delightful choruses, including arrange- 
ments from such masters as Bach, Grieg, Mendelssohn, 
Mozart, and Schubert, as well as interesting folk material. 
One of the finest collections of its kind, it contains three 
numbers for unison voices, six for two-part singing, and 
eight for three-part choruses. 


Price, 50 cents 


THE GLENN GLEE CLUB 
BOOK FOR GIRLS 


Edited by Mabelle Glenn and Virginia French 


These forty-two songs were chosen for text suitability to the 
uses of “teen age” girls. An even distribution of melodic 
interest makes the parts attractive to learn, especially those 
for the inner voices. Nineteen art songs, twenty-three folk 
songs, and fifteen sacred songs make up the content of this 
book for girls of junior and early high school ages. 


Price, Board Covers, $1.00 


THE JUNIOR 
A CAPPELLA CHORUS BOOK 


Edited by Olaf C. Christiansen and Carol M. Pitts 


This book of thirty-eight engaging numbers is useful equally 
for groups doing first unaccompanied singing, and those 
more experienced ones wishing to extend their repertoires. 
There are choruses for two-part treble voices, three-part 
voices (treble and mixed), four-part mixed voices, and five- 
part mixed voices. There are no extreme vocal demands. 
Helpful hints to choral directors are included along with 
some excellent suggestions to the singers themselves. 


Price, Board Covers, $1.00 


TWELVE SACRED TRIOS 
FOR WOMEN’S VOICES 


Arranged from the Works of Early Church Composers 

By Louis Victor Saar 
A collection unique for its historical interest, in which twelve 
churchly works by early composers appear in fine, mu- 
sicianly versions for modern uses. Among the composers 
represented are: Arcadelt, Groce, di Lasso, Lotti, Palestrina, 
Vittoria, and Werbecke. . 


Price, 75 cents 
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private, is the first challenge of the new organization. 
Its work of coordination can only be achieved by 
a realization and an inventory of the situation which 
already exists, with specific attention to specific needs 
and a careful summary of all of the unrelated situa- 
tions which will be found throughout the Republic. 
There is one danger which the Music Education Asso- 
ciation of Chile must avoid, and on this we must insist 
at the beginning in order that the difficult problem which 
now deeply concerns the educators and musicians in a 
country as progressive as the United States may not 
have to be overcome in Chile later on. We refer to the 
professor of music who does not care for music. This 
seems a paradox and a complete absurdity but, never- 
theless, is a widely spreading evil; the result, in part, of 
an unwise selection of candidates and, on the other hand, 


Inching 


ITH THE PEOPLE and the affairs of the world so 

attractive, with the demands of our regular work 

so pressing, and with human nature so frail and 
restricted, physically and mentally, it’s hard to end the 
year stronger than when we began it. How many of us 
manage to study between September and June, instead of 
delaying until the summer vacation? How about “going 
to school” to yourself during your regular work? Here 
is a suggestion for a comparatively easy, if not painless, 
means of broadening and deepening your musicianship. 
Try treading the “full-score path.” 

By the “full-score path” is meant almost any progres- 
sive musical development in advance of what the children 
have. For a rote song this may mean that the teacher 
knows not only what the children sing, but what the ac- 
companist plays; for a two-part song, not only know- 
ing the individual parts, but understanding the harmonies 
involved ; for a rhythm band knowing not only when the 
individual instruments come in, but grasping the tonal 
effects of the combinations of instruments—such a grasp 
being greatly simplified by writing out a percussion score 
for the particular instruments and effects you are using; 
for an elementary band or orchestra, having as complete 
a presentation of what each instrument is doing as the 
publishers provide or you can write out as you are pre- 
paring for the rehearsal; for a choral number with an 
unusual accompaniment, a complete score of everything 
that is to be sung or played; and for an orchestral record 
in a listening lesson, or for a rehearsal of a large instru- 
mental group, nothing less than a full score, miniature if 
that is the best obtainable, but a full-sized conductor’s 
score if there is one to be had. For listening purposes, 
the only difference between having the actual players be- 
fore you and having them on a record or over the radio 
is that in the latter two cases you are not responsible for 
how well they play. 

Why travel the “full-score” instead of the “tune” 
path? For much the same reason that the wise traveller 
uses a good guide book—so as to know more than the 
casual observer sees. For the digger there’s gold in the 
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of an exaggerated importance of the methods and the 
pedagogy itself insofar as what the subject of such 


pedagogy ought to be. It leads toward a mechanical 
perfection and neglects what is truly fundamental: that 
which should be taught. We have hopes of avoiding 
this danger in Chile. The Music Education Association 
of Chile was born out of the general good will of all 
types of educators; no barriers have been set up; we 
have seen the primary schools in close cooperation with 
the universities and with the composers; even the sec- 
ondary school, the most obstinately set against the re- 
vision of its methods, has pledged itself to a cause which 
is, above all, the result of disinterestedness and self- 
denial in the face of the most profound necessities of art 
and culture in general. 

Let us place our fondest hopes in the work of the new 
organization. 


Along 


mountains. Melodies, part songs, full choral numbers, 
are more meaningful, more graciously interpreted, when 
the harmonies upon which they are based are seen in 
their unfolding. In every instrumental ensemble, from 
beginning players to advanced professionals, balance and 
proportion are dependent upon that full view which only 
a score can provide. Every complete listening act is de- 
pendent not only upon what the unprepared ear hears, 
but upon what the aroused expectant mind has been led 
to expect. Acquaintance with what is written helps in- 
terpret what is heard. The best listeners, like the best 
conductors, must learn to hear with their eyes as well as 
see with their ears. One of the great educational ad- 
vantages of the radio is that one may have at home, in a 
good light, much to feed the eye which is unavailable in 
the darkened auditorium. 
+> 


If it be objected that this counsel is expensive and diffi- 
cult to follow, it may. be answered, “Yes, but not too 
much so, in view of the possible benefits.” As with any 
other good permanent library, the tetal cost is great, but 
the individual items—books of accompaniments and of 
full scores—are moderate in price in comparison to the 
salaries of a large proportion of music teachers. Be 
leisurely about building your library—but keep at it! As 
to reading that most complicated of all printed pages—a 
full band or orchestral score with its demands for grasp- 
ing a full page at a glance, with its great variety of notes 
and dynamics, to say nothing of transpositions and clefs 
—of course it’s difficult! Learning to read it, to follow 
it, even if afar off, is a matter of practice and time. But 
just having it before one is an inspiration, a promise of 
fuller musicianship as the weeks and months pass. Re- 
member how little children progress from the primer in 
which they at first see little more than the pictures (and 
from them guess at the reading) to the time, still in their 
youth, when they read Shakespeare with ease and enjoy- 
ment. Follow the “full-score path” for two or three 
years and then look at yourself and say, “Well, I’m well 
started, and how I have grown meanwhile!” 
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LENORE ADUBATO 


become disinterested in listening, performing and 

even singing? If such a time does come in the 
music class, then musical games and contests can step in 
and start a renewed musical interest. I am certain that at 
this point some eyebrows are raised and the question is 
being asked: “How can the problem of disinterested 
pupils be connected with a music class, if the teacher 
is really capable?” 

True, a good teacher has numerous approaches, tech- 
niques and skills at his fingertips. Nevertheless, many 
a child of elementary or junior high school age has been 
known to become a little restless at times, under the 
guidance of even the most competent of teachers. This, 
then, is the appropriate moment to revive interest for 
musical games and contests. 

One of the contests that seems to have the most in- 
terest for my students is the “Musical Titles Contest.” 
The class elects two leaders who in turn choose their 
teams. Everyone in the class must be on one of the 
teams. If there is an extra pupil left over, he can serve 
as the scorekeeper. The teams select their own name, 
such as “The Sweet Music Makers,” “The Harmon- 
ettes,” “The Music Lovers,” “The Symphonettes,” and 
of course, titles like “The Jive Experts,” and “The 
Swingsters.” The teacher, or one of the students in 
the class, plays a familiar song on the piano. The first 
member of the team tries to name the song, its com- 
poser, and then sings the first line of the song. Each 
one of these items that is correct gives one point to his 
team so that each contestant has a chance to make one, 
two or three points for his team. If the contestant can’t 
name the song or its composer, but sings the first line 
correctly, he is still entitled to one point. To be cer- 
tain that there is no prompting from other members of 
his team, the leader carefully checks the opposing team. 
The scorekeeper records the score on the blackboard, or 
paper, where it can be seen at all times. If the song 
played is a folk song, the contestant will be given the 
point normally given for naming the composer. He 
must indicate, however, that the piece is a folk song 
and he should be able to name the country from which 
it was originated. 

Songs I have used in my seventh and eighth grade 
classes include America, America the Beautiful, When 
Johnnie Comes Marching Home Again, All Through 
the Night, Sweet and Low, Flow Gently Sweet Afton, 
Believe Me If All Those Endearing Young Charms, 
several of Stephen Foster’s songs, many songs from 
the different “Twice 55” song books, and songs they 
have learned during the term. 

I have used a variation of this particular contest for 
an exceptionally large or excitable class. Instead of 
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Musical Games and Contests 
in the Classroom 








“I have been teaching music at Cleveland 
Junior High School, Newark, N. J., for six 
years, and for the past three years have been 
acting chairman of the Music Department. 
The Music Educators Journal has been of 
tremendous interest and help to me in my work, 
and was also a valuable aid when I was prepar- 
ing for my Master of Arts degree at Seton 
Hall College, in 1946,” wrote the author of 
this article when submitting the manuscript to 
the Editorial Board. 

“A few of Cleveland Junior High’s pupils are 
from poor, ill-kept or broken homes and, as a 
result, there are some so-called maladjusted 
pupils. Mr. Leon Mones, our very capable and 
understanding principal, has assisted whenever 
possible in my efforts to help these pupils 
through their music activities. The results 
have been gratifying. 

“In view of the above, I have attempted to 
write something about our use of musical games 
and contests in the schoolroom, with the sin- 
cere hope that the article will be of some help 
to other music teachers.” 


dividing the class into two teams, each pupil is given a 
piece of paper. The pupils then write the name, com- 
poser and first line of the song as it is played. After 
about ten songs have been played, the pupils who have 
named the most songs, composers, etc., hand their 
papers to the teacher. (It is best to select about ten of 
the highest to be certain that the winner will be among 
these papers.) The teacher reads aloud the paper of 
the person who thinks he has named most of the items 
correctly. The rest of the class serve as judges as to 
whether or not the items are correct. The teacher’s 
decision will be final in case a disagreement arises. The 
winner can be given a picture, or pictures, of musi- 
cians, a musical game or a pin, clasp or other ornament 
in the shape of a musical symbol. 

The game I have used which was most beneficial to 
the students was one that concerned music theory. 
With most classes, we discuss, learn and use music 
theory as the need arises, but with this class it was 
necessary to use a different approach. The class was 
composed of twenty-five eighth-grade boys. I can’t 
imagine where the girls were, but there seemed to be a 
shortage of them for this particular class. The ma- 
jority of the voices were changing and the boys claimed 
that they didn’t like to sing. (I later found out that 
they really liked singing, but that they didn’t know how 
to handle their voices at this time.) I divided the 
term’s work into a number of interesting projects, one 
of which was music theory. I had purchased a musical 
game similar to bingo in which musical symbols were 
used. Each pupil was given a card containing illustra- 
tions of nine musical symbols (such as clefs, rests, 
sharps, flats, different kinds of notes and rests, key 
signatures, etc.). As the symbols were classed and 
called by the leader, the pupil would cover the cor- 
responding symbol on his card. The first pupil to have 
all nine symbols covered became the leader, and a new 
game was started. I called this a profitable game be- 
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cause I had given a test based on music theory before 


they started to play this game. At the end of the proj- 
ect and after the game had been played many times, I 
again gave a test similar to the one given before. The 
marks on this second test were forty to fifty per cent 
higher. I have used the game in several other classes 
and found the same gratifying results. 

Again, a variation to this game can be used by hav- 
ing the class divided into two teams (just as in the first 
contest described in this article). The teacher asks the 
contestants to go to the board and draw the musical 
symbols that he names. Sometimes, to vary the proce- 
dure, the teacher draws the symbol on the board and 
asks the contestant to name it. The winning team is 
called the “Music Champs” of the class. 

This last contest I am going to describe is perhaps 
better for eighth and ninth grade level than for lower 
grade pupils. It consists of putting a musical term, or 
terms, on the board and having the pupils write on 
their papers as many words as possible, taken from the 
letters in this term dealing with music. For example, 
if the term written on the board was “Allegro ma non 
troppo,” the pupils could write such words as Ja, le, re, 
ra (syllables of the scale) or lento, largo, meno and 
many other words of this kind. The terms having 
more of the common letters are best. When I have 
used this game in the lower grades I have permitted 
them to use, for reference, the glossary of musical 
terms found in the back of their music books. When 
they have found a word that can be used, they must 
give the meaning of the word as well. The winner of 
this game can be rewarded in the same way as the win- 
ner of the second contest, already described. 








THE JOURNAL welcomes articles like this one, by a 
teacher, for teachers, as is attested by these comments 
from members of the Editorial Board who read the 
manuscript: “This will be interesting to readers who 
teach elementary or junior high grades, and it should 
also be read by the erudite of our profession who revel 
in the Upper Levels . In my early experience I 
used the salen aes idea ‘with great success in stimu- 
lating interest in ear training and theory” “We 
need more articles in the Journal dealing with home- 
spun experiences in music teaching. Publish this arti- 
cle by all means just as written, and invite other teach- 
ers to write about their methods of making music edu- 
cation more exciting for the children—and the teacher.” 

y all means, print the letter from the author 
which escameeniel the manuscript.” 

This inside glimpse of Editorial Board routine in 
connection with the review of a manuscript is for one 
purpose only—to stimulate readers to supply contribu- 
tions from their own classroom experiences. 

Readers will applaud the professional spirit portrayed 
in Lenore Adubato’s letter, and, it is hoped, will be 
constrained to emulate her example by sharing their 
own experiences with fellow music teachers through 
the columns of the Journal. 











If, as some educators think, competition is the key- 
note in American learning, then these musical games 
have a place in the music class. Those who disagree 
will still admit that pupils enjoy games and contests and 
since they can learn something new or review some 
work, these games and contests become doubly impor- 
tant. They are also very enjoyable and worthy to the 
pupil at the end of the school year when all the term’s 
songs have already been reviewed. At this time, a 
quiet game or contest will provide a welcome interlude. 


Music Education Via Television 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE TWENTY-ONE 


into the puppet medium? Third, were there enough 
records available to give a good performance of this 
work? There are other points that might be mentioned 
here but these will suffice for the purpose of illustration. 

The stage setting, lighting effects, traditional practices, 
etc. These questions might involve a visit to an opera 
house or correspondence with an eminent director of 
opera. A great deal of enthusiasm would be aroused if 
an eminent person became interested in their project. 

The costumes desired will mean research in the dress 
of the period represented in the libretto. The manner- 
isms involved will be better understood and performed 
with better understanding of their significance through 
this study. 

The problem of records affords some experience for 
the development of taste. More than likely there will be 
several recordings of arias. Some will be quite good, 
others will vary in degree of acceptability. This selecting 
is excellent for ascertaining what one should hear when 
an aria is properly performed, and also what one should 
do to determine whether a voice is good or bad. 

Television broadcasting now includes the making of 
sound movies of each program exactly as it goes over 
the transmitter. This cost is negligible, for the process 
involves little in the line of equipment—a 16 mm. movie 
camera, and an electric eye with a strong ray of light 
source. This camera is set up before the video tube and 
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is put in motion as the broadcast begins. Except to 
check the film magazine it will not have to be considered 
again until the broadcast is over. 

With this “mirror” available it will be possible to 
critically appraise each lesson, edit it before rebroad- 
cast and analyze just what features of the presentation 
made for meaningful learning. This will be of immense 
value in the setting up of future courses of study. It 
will also provide us with a first-hand critique of proc- 
esses that produce or negate meaningful learning. The 
television broadcast, using a studio group and the best 
available teacher will certainly raise the efficiency per- 
centile another five or ten per cent beyond that which the 
movie has lately attained. 

The film of a lesson could be rebroadcast within the 
same area many times with no detrimental effect, but 
it should not be shown to an audience outside that broad- 
cast area for the purposes of training the viewers. The 
controlling group in the studio should be, as nearly as 
possible, a cross-section of the learning rate factor 
present in that area. This the movie will not do, and if 
this fact is neglected the pace of the learning sequence 
will be entirely out of phase with the audience’s ability 
to assimilate. 

The lessons, though well planned, must possess the 
freshness and naturalness of an improvisation. A stereo- 

CONTINUED ON PAGE FIFTY-THREE 
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Here’s an entirely new and superb standard of 
achievement in a classroom phonograph. Its tonal 
perfection captures and fills the classroom or audi- 
torium with the matchless splendor of the recorded 
works of the world’s great artists. 

The Senior Model (66 ED) is especially designed 
for music teachers who require the finest tone qual- 
ity . . . classroom teachers who appreciate easy 
operation . . . school administrators who demand 
economy and durability. 

This classroom Victrola plays 12-inch or 10-inch 
records. The permanent “Silent Sapphire” pickup 
rides light as a feather on the records—adds years 
to their life. No needles to change. No needle chat- 
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The New RCA Vietrola’ 
classroom phonograph 


CAMDEN. H.J. 








Finest tone system 


in RCA Victor History 


ter. Separate bass and treble tone controls bring 
out the rich bass and the clear, brilliant treble of a 
symphony orchestra. Delightfully styled blond 
finish walnut cabinet with closed back, hand 
holes for convenience in carrying. 

Write for descriptive literature on the RCA 
Victrola for the classroom and the RCA Victor 
Record Library for Elementary Schools. 





RCA VICTOR 
RECORD LIBRARY 


for Elementary Schools 


@21 Albums ® 83 Records 
© 370 Compositions 


For classroom use in such activities as Listening 
Rhythms . . . Singing . . . Folk Songs 
Christmas Songs . . . Singing Games . . . Indian Music 
Rhythm Bands . . . Patriotic Songs 






























BOOKS and MUSIC 


Comments on Recent Publications by Members of the Journal's 


Reviewing Staff 





BOOKS 


Guide and Accompaniments to The American Singer, Book 
Five, by John W. Beattie, Josephine Wolverton, Grace V. 
Wilson and Howard Hinga. [New York: American Book 
Company. 140 pp. $1.32.] 

Teachers will find this guide exactly what its title indi- 
cates. It is not a manual, for which one is grateful. This 
guide does not try to tell the teacher just what to do, but 
offers suggestions as to the philosophy of teaching Music, 
including how to teach a rote song, reading (note) songs, 
how to help the uncertain singers, how to develop the appre- 
ciation program, and also the instrumental and creative 
phases of a well-balanced music education program. 

If the teacher prefers using the “center of interest” organi- 
zation of subject matter to the usual page-by-page procedure, 
here are found five well-organized units. 

The accOdmpaniments are simple but in good taste. In their 
simplicity they have retained musical values; that in itself 
is an art. : 

This book is planned for a thinking teacher, and will be a 
great help to the teacher who has no supervision. It will be 
equally effective in the hands of a supervisor who can use 
it as a supervisory aid in helping a teacher grow musically. 

—Joseph A. Leeder 


American Folk Music for High School and other Choral 
Groups, collected and edited by George Pullen Jacksonj,arr. 
by Charles Faulkner Bryan. [Boston: C. C. Birchard "eto 
$1.25.] 

A very interesting choral book containing twenty-five 
authentic folk tunes edited by one of the South’s most 
distinguished folk authorities. The arrangements are skillfully 
made within the range of high school singers. With this 
collection in your school or choral library you will be able 
to bring to your singers a very gratifying and exciting ex- 
perience with the American folk song—Luther A. Richman 


BAND 


Suite Francaise, by Darius Milhaud. [New York: Leeds 
Music Corp. Full band $6.50; symphonic band $9.00; con- 
densed conductor’s score; $1.50; parts 40c ea.] 

This is fare for the jaded band conductor who has tired 
of playing “the same old things.” The composer states in a 
foreword that he has written this work originally for high 
school and college bands and has retained his own character- 
istic idiom. The foreword also tells us that the five parts 
of the suite are named for various provinces in France and 
that folk songs of these provinces have been used in the 
composition. The piece has been brought out in a fine edi- 
tion, but this reviewer would like to suggest that for a com- 
position of this scope and complexity a full score should be 
available — it would save many rehearsal hours. The com- 
poser has transcribed the work for orchestra and it has 
been recorded by the New York Philharmonic orchestra. 

—Clifford P. Lillya 


Majesty, Overture by Charles O'Neill. [New York: 
Remick Music corp. “A” parts $6.00; “B” parts $4.50; “C” 
parts $3.00; condensed score $1.00; parts 40c ea.} 

A dignified and very easy overture for Class C which 
will teach your band good phrasing if properly rehearsed. 
A broad chorale for full band with several changes in tempo 
opens the first section in B-flat in 4/4. This moves to an 
Allegro Moderato in 2/4 in F which modulates into B-flat 
to an Andante Moderato in 3/4 with melodies moving con- 
trapuntally. A return to the 2/4 movement in F leads then 
into a Coda based on the opening chorale brought back in 
Maestoso alla breve for a broad and noble finale. 

—Irving Cheyette 


Artemis and Orion, overture, by Clair W. Johnson. [Chi- 
cago: Rubank, Inc. Full band $4.00; with full score $5.50; 
symphonic band $6.00; with full score $7.50; conductor 50c; 
full score $2.50; parts 30c ea.] 

A number for Class C or junior high school level, built 
on two themes following a classic pattern. Use of natural 
minor scale gives modal feeling. Scored in 1, 2 and 3 flats 
concert. Short clarinet cadenza from low g up to d above 
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staff. The rapid 16th note figures are generally step-wise, 
and often of full scale length. A straightforward 4/4 and 
2/4 composition which should interest young bands. Clearly 
printed on concert size paper of heavy texture. This number 
was on the program of the National Music Camp Inter- 
mediate (junior high school) Band in 1947. 

—Arthur L. Williams 


March of the Majorettes, by Frank Simon. [Chicago: 
Neil A. Kjos Music Co. Full Band. $1.00.] 

A fine march which sounds bright and interesting despite 
many clichés so common to marches. It is not difficult, and 
has catchy tunes and solid rhythm. While it is appropriate 
for any program, it is particularly so for athletic events or 
pep sessions. —Clifford P. Lillya 

Aye, Aye, Sir (march), by Lt. Charles Brendler. [New 
York: Carl Fischer, Inc. Concert band $1.00; conductor 
35c; other parts 15c ea.]} 

This march should be popular with a good brass section 
as it features good bass and counter melodies. Has a lot of 
drive and style and would be a good march if printed in 
march size. There should be two third clarinet parts in this 
arrangement and at least two solo cornet parts for marching 
purposes. If used for concert purposes it would be well 
to include tympani parts also. —T. W. Thorson 

The Circus, by Eric Greenwood. [New York: Educa- 
tional Publishing Institute Corp. Full band $6.00; sym- 
phonic band $7.50; condensed score $1.00; extra parts 35c 
ea. } 
A clever and brilliant number for a first class band; well 
named for its dash and spirit, its rapid changes of color. 

—Paul W. Mathews 

Joyous Interlude, by Dai-Keong Lee. [New York: Mills 
Music, Inc. Full band $4.00; symphonic band $6.00; con- 
ductor’s condensed score $1.25; parts 50c ea.} 

Here is a work originally written for band which exploits 
pungent harmonies to good effect. It is free in form but has 
a definite unity, and as the title implies is brim full of vital- 
ity. The opening bars are marked “allegro con spirito” 
(4/4 time) and this mood and tempo predominate throughout 
the composition with the exception of a short contrasting 
section in 3/4 time marked “andante sostenuto.” In the 
opinion of this reviewer it will be most suitable for college 
and Class A high school bands. Its freshness and vigor will 


make it welcome on many concert programs. 
—clifford P. Lillya 


STRING ORCHESTRA 


The Dancing Master, for string orchestra, by Anthony 
Collins. [Los Angeles: Delkas Music Publishing Co. Score 
and parts $2.00; score $1.00; parts 25c ea.] 

This brilliant little overture consists of a 2/4 Allegro 
Vivace, a 3/4 Sarabande and a repetition of the Allegro. It 
is scored for two violins, viola, cello and bass. There is no 
piano accompaniment. Taken at the tempo indicated, a 
quarter note = 168, this number is playable only by quite an 
advanced group. However, it can be taken much slower 
and thus used to fine advantage in the development of a good 
string group. The Allegro should be played with a rapid 
spiccato, but would be effective if played with a moderately 
rapid middle bow legato stroke. There is a violin cadenza 
between the Allegro and Sarabande which requires a good 
solo performer. However, this may be omitted without too 
much loss. The position work necessary to play this number 
is as follows: first violin including sixth; second violin and 
viola, first position; cello, fourth position and bass including 
sixth position. Playable by better high school groups. 

—Gilbert R. Waller 


Concerto in E Minor, for string orchestra, by Charles 
Avison, transc. by Paul Glass. [New York: Broadcast 
Music, Inc. Score $1.75; score and six parts $3.00; piano 
35c; other parts 25c ea.} 

This music is an example of the type of good literature 
which, if properly used, is of very great value to school 
string players. It contains an Andante Sostenuto, Allegro 
con spirito, Adagio, and a final Allegro. Throughout, all 
instruments are given interesting parts which, if carefully 
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fields of history, literature, music and home economics. 


For these NBC handbooks . . . deftly and colorfully 
written by leading experts in these fields . . . stir the 
interest and imagination, amplify the topics of the 
programs and provide a rich means of learning more 
about the subjects presented on the air. 


NBC handbooks are offered to listeners at the 
nominal cost of 25 cents a copy, which covers the 
cost of printing and distribution. A free brochure 
on NBC handbooks, providing brief descriptions of the 
contents, will be mailed you on request. Or you may 
order the booklets you want from this coupon. 
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combed, will develop tone, technique, musicianship, and an 
appreciation of string literature. The Andante and Adagio 
both require a decided singing tone, while the two Allegros 
require brilliance. However, in working out the Aliegros, 
brilliance must not be the first aim. They must be rehearsed 
very slowly at first, with particular stress upon intonation 
and clean bowing. When these are thoroughly mastered, 
the tempo can be increased gradually to the point of bril- 
liance. No part exceeds the third position.—Gilbert R. Waller 


PIANO 

Young America at the Piano, Book II, by Raymond 
Burrows and Ella Mason Ahearn, illus. by Virginia Mathers 
Banks. [Boston: C. C. Birchard and Company. /75c.] 

The appearance of this book brings satisfaction to many 
teachers. In every respect the book is excellent, carrying 
on in a fine way the good ideas started in Book 1. Emphasis 
is placed on the development of reading skills with careful 
attention to giving the pupil much experience in playing 
musically worthwhile pieces in many major and a few minor 
keys. The left-hand part is by no means neglected either 
in melody or in accompaniment work. Technical advance- 
ment is so cleverly taken care of that the pupil never feels 
discouragement, but, with the guidance of a careful teacher, 
he has a feeling of challenge to overcome difficulties which 
are well within his ability. —Polly Gibbs 


American Youth Concerto, for two pianos, by Marion 
orsay [New York: G. Schirmer, Inc. Two-piano score 

1.50. 

This is an important contribution to the growing reper- 
toire of works suitable for use in schools where both the 
soloists and the orchestra are enlisted from the student body. 
The solo part is exceedingly brilliant but not too difficult for 
a talented high school pianist. The second movement has 
a dignified strength showing dynamic and rhythmic variety 
within a steady moving pulse that suggests a style which 
may be part of the answer to the quest for an American 
idiom in serious music. This concerto considerably strength- 
ens Miss Bauer’s claim to a position among America’s dis- 
tinguished composers. —Raymond Burrows 


Album for the Young, for piano solo, by David Diamond. 
{Philadelphia: Elkan-Vogel Co. Inc. 80c.] 

In one respect, this album is not unlike Schumann’s 
“Scenes from Childhood,” namely, the pieces would probably 
be appealing for the child to listen to but too difficult for 
him to play. They bear intriguing titles, such as: Happy- 
Go-Lucky, Tender Thoughts, Christmas Tide, The Sad 
Slant-Eyed Boy, Jostling Joe (5/4 meter), and the Day’s 
End. The music is refreshing and imaginative. 


In the Style of Hanon, 28 original progressive studies for 
gy Alexander Maloof. [New York: Carl Fischer, 
ne. 75c. 

As stated in the Preface by the composer, these studies 
are progressively arranged to the particular end that the 
piano student shall learn to equalize the facilities of both 
hands. The composer also states that the book can be used 
equally well for both beginners and the more advanced 
students. One especially desirable feature is the inclusion of 
indications of change of harmonies, a very good means of 
introducing to the student a workable understanding of har- 
monic materials. —Amy Grau Miller 


STRINGS, WOODWIND 


Young America at the Violin, Book II, by Ernest E.. 


Harris, Raymond Burrows, Ella Mason Ahearn. Illus. by 
Virginia Mathers Banks. [Boston: C. C. Birchard and 
Company. 75c.] 

This book follows the pattern established in book one, 
which was reviewed in the November-December 1945 issue 
of the Journal. Like Book I it contains most attractive and 
appropriate pictures, nice accompaniments, and the violin 
parts are easy to read. Book II is made up entirely of pieces, 
all of which are arranged for two violins and piano. All 
parts are interesting and well written. The authors have 
left considerable latitude to the teacher in that very few 
markings are given other than fourth finger or open string 
and down or up bow. The book will be most effective when 
used along with a basic text which contains scales, arpeggios 
and other drill material necessary to build a balanced bow 
arm and a controlled left-hand technique.—Gilbert R. Waller 


Elegy, by Camil Van Hulse, trio for piano, violin and 
violoncello. [New York: The Composers Press, Inc. $3.50.] 

Mr. Hulse, an organist in one of the Tucson churches, has 
been very active in affairs of the Arizona Composers group 
and his compositions have been awarded many prizes. His 
interest in chamber music is evidenced by the fact that he 
has, for years, held open house one or two nights a week 
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for local musicians who wish to drop in for an evening of 
ensemble playing. This composition is the natural outcome 
of his intense interest, and string trios will enjoy playing it. 
it is for advanced players on all three instruments. 
—Paul Van Bodegraven 


Divertimento in C Major, for violoncello and piano, also 


for viola and piano, by W. A. Mozart, arr. by Gregor 
Piatigorsky. [Philadelphia: Elkan-Vogel Co. Inc. $1.50.] 

Violists and cellists are grateful for the much needed 
contributions of Mr. Piatigorsky to the solo repertoire of 
those instruments. The Divertimento is another classic 
gem in four short movements: a brisk Allegro, the tradition- 
al Minuet with Trio; and a brief Adagio followed immediate- 
ly by an impish Rondo. As usual, Piatigorsky transcriptions 
require a purity of musical taste and impeccabie technique. 

—Dorotha R. Matson 

Pleasures of Pan, Volume No. 5, for flute and piano, by 
Ernesto Kohler. [Boston: The Cundy-Bettoney Co., Inc. 
Complete, $3.50; solo part, $1.25; piano part, $2.50.) 

The earlier volumes of Pleasures of Pan are pretty well 
established as good collections of solos in the minds of 
most flutists but not so many players are acquainted with 
the 4th, Sth, and 6th volumes. This Volume 5 contains 
twelve solos of Kohler, Ketelbey, Anderson, etc., and is well 
worth examination. —George Waln 


CHORAL MUSIC 


Broadcast Music, Inc., New York: 

(1) Where Willows Bend, by Marjorie Elliott. SSA, 
accomp’d 20c. An acceptable number for women’s voices. 
Descriptive both in text and music, the accompaniment rep- 
resenting the brook. Good program material. 

(2) Jubilate Deo, by Sister M. Elaine. SSAA, piano or 
organ accomp’t. 15c. Spirited and tuneful, this setting of 
“Jubilate Deo” should be extremely beautiful sung by a 
good SSAA choir. A song interesting to work on and 
worthwhile to present. 

(3) Shepherdess Moon, by Vally Weigl. SSA, accomp’d. 
15c. A fanciful bit. Would be a good encore. Short. 

(4) Oh, Promise Me, by Reginald De Koven, arr. by 
Noble Cain. SATB and TTBB. accomp’d. 15c ea. Mr. 
Cain has arranged De Koven’s famous solo for both SATB 
and TTBB. Both are super. Wouldn’t you know it? 

(5) To America, by Henry Cowell. SSAATTB, a cappella. 
15c. Rather startling, should be intensely effective. Needs 
a good choir. —Bess L. Hyde 

As With Beasts, by Johannes Brahms, arr. by N. Lindsay 
Norden. TTBB, piano or organ accomp’t. 25c. This 
splendid song is suitable only for the above average group 
of high school boys. The song calls for extreme ranges 
not usually found in boys’ ensembles. —Joseph A. Leeder 


Chappell and Company, Inc., New York: 

Someday I’ll Find You, by Noel Coward, arr. by William 
Stickles. SSA, SAB, SATB, TTBB and two-part chorus, 
accomp’d. 20c. Arrangements of this lovely waltz song for 
every type chorus. —George F. Strickling 


Crawford Music Corporation, New York: 

(1) Oh, What a Beautiful Mornin’, from “Oklahoma,” by 
Richard Rodgers, arr. by William Stickles. SAB, or two- 
part chorus, accomp’d. 20c. This SAB arrangement is good 
and probably more generally useful than the SA. The 
baritone part sometimes carries the melody and is always 
within easy range for young voices. 

(2) Oklahoma, from “Oklahoma,” by Richard Rodgers, 
arr. by William Stickles. SAB, accomp’d. 20c. A simple, 
attractive arrangement which makes the song readily avail- 
able to choral directors seeking easy material in this style. 

—Anne Grace O’Callaghan 


Hall and McCreary Company, Chicago: 

(1) Tune-Up Time, by Spencer Green. SSA, accomp’d. 
l6c. A jolly song with plenty of modern rhythm, melody 
and harmony. Just the thing to put “pep” in a sleepy class 
at the beginning of the hour or when they’ve been singing 
a heavier type of number. Has good audience appeal. 

(2) America, the Beautiful, by Samuel A. Ward, arr. by 
Harry R. Wilson. SATB with descant, accomp’d. 
After an instrumental and choral introduction in the style of 
a fanfare, the three stanzas are arranged as follows: I — 
generally in the pattern of the original; II — first two phrases 
four-part male with alto cued in duplicating first tenor, last 
two phrases three-part female; III — very effective descant 
with chorus singing in harmony on first two phrases and 
unison last two. Accompaniment effective. A good number 
for festival and«patriotic occasions. 

(3) Skip to My Lou, American dance tune, arr. by Harry 
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TINGLES ALL THE WAY by Howard B. Cable 


America’s Favorite Radio Jingles in a Vivacious Musical Iilusion. Familiar commercial jingles immediotely identified by 
your audience . . . Twinkling good humor and imagination, bridged with classical fragments in a glorious setting. 
Set A 4.00 Set 8B 6.00 Set C 8.00 





Two Orchestral Works by MENOTTI SALTA 
Mills Music proudly announces these publications by the eminent composer-arranger. 


FOUR CHARACTERISTIC DANCES MIRAGE — Symphonic Ballet 


A favorite with many symphonic organizations, this descriptive A study in mood and contrast with warm lyric episodes played 
work presents “‘March of the Midgets,’ “Puppets at Play,” 


“Mocking Marionettes” and ‘‘Fluttering Fireflies * equine: cheng Gythens. 
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LEROY ANDERSON’S Sparkling Innovations for ORCHESTRA 
SYNCOPATED CLOCK PROMENADE 
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qualities .. the percussion presenting the clock's sounds beneath first played by muted trumpet . . . flowing middle section. 
the melody. Set A 2.00 Set B 3.50 Set C 5.00 Set A 2.50 Set B 4.00 Set C 5.50 
MARCH MODERNISTIC STAR DUST 
arr. by MORTON GOULD 
by MICHAEL EDWARDS 
Concert march in 4/4 time 7+ « oe U , i et p ry g Set a 5.00 Set B 6.50 Set c 8.00 
selection. arr. by HENRY SOPKIN 
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e LOHENGRIN — Wagner Complete 2.50 

LARGO from ‘New World Symphony" JAZZLEGATO . . . JAZZ PIZZICATO 
z Dvorak Two Leroy Anderson compositions — recorded by the Boston Pops Orch., 
; Arthur Fiedler directing, Victor Record No. 10-1089. 
i MENUETTO from 5th Symphony Price 1.50 each 
bil Schubert 
8 MOZART FANTASIE = MORTON GOULD STRING CHOIR Arrangements 
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R. Wilson. SATB, accomp’d. 22c. If you are looking for 
a number into which you can introduce action, here it is 
with plenty of fun for everyone. At one point in the number 
it is possible to introduce a square dance with all the atmos- 
phere—harmonica, jews’ harp and fiddle. Everyone gets a 
chance to show off—mixed chorus, girls’ and boys’ choruses. 
It really has rhythm! —C. Wesley Andersen 


Carl Fischer, Inc., New York: 

(1) Swing Low, Sweet Chariot, Negro spiritual, arr. by 
Jacques Wolfe. SATB (divided) with soprano, tenor, 
baritone solo, accomp’d. 18c. This is another good arrange- 
ment of the old Negro spiritual. Mr. Wolfe has heightened 
interest by adding syncopation and modern tonal effects. 

(2) Fierce Was the Wild Billow, by T. Tertius Noble, arr. 
by Edwards S. Breck. SATB, a cappella. 15c. This anthem 
has the musical breadth and strength befitting the beauty of 
the words. The composer has achieved deep expressiveness 
through the colorful harmonies and key relationships. 

(3) Savior Like a Shepherd Lead Us, by Lorena Eaddy 
Dinning. SATB, organ or piano accomp’t. 15c. This is a 
quiet, meditative sacred composition which would offer con- 
trast and variety especially if performed with organ accom- 
paniment. —Mathilda A. Heck 


J. Fischer & Bro., New York: 

The Deaf Woman’s Courtship, by John Powell. SATB, 
with mezzo soprano and tenor soli, a cappella. 20c. John 
Powell has given us a masterly setting of this ever-popular 
American folk song. A choral director selecting this nyum- 
ber will want to check carefully as to its suitability for the 
voices available. The old woman and her wooer are appro- 
priately taken by soprano and tenor soloists, and the chorus 
sub-divides into eight parts at various points. The bass has 
so much to do in a low register that one or more singers 
would be required who can touch C-sharp below the bass 


staff, and enunciate clearly in the lower register. 
—Raymond Burrows 


Galaxy Music Corp., New York: 

Easter Credo, for the Moravian liturgy, arr. by Harvey 
Gaul. SATB, with junior choir and tenor solo, organ ac- 
comp’t. l6c. An arrangement from the able pen of Harvey 
Gaul, will delight church and school choral directors. It is 
taken from the Moravian Liturgy, and is described as one 
“sung in the Lehigh Valley on Easter Day.” It is scored 
for adult choir, junior (antiphonal) choir, and a tenor pre- 
centor. All very easy, but fascinating and charming. The 
variations of “I do believe” are quaint and done in chanting 
style and tempo in a way which is novel (to Americans) 


and this reviewer would guess it will become a “hit. 
—Alfred Spouse 


Harms, Inc., New York: 

The Mounties, from “Rose Marie,” by Rudolf Friml and 
Herbert Stohart, arr. by Douglas MacLean. SA or TB, 
accomp’d. 15c. Right down the alley of Junior High boys, 
both on subject and in style! The two-part writing and the 
limited range of the parts makes it possible for almost any 
combination of voices. —Anne Grace O’Callaghan 


Lorenz Publishing Co., Dayton: 

(1) Bells of Easter, by Noel Benson. SATB, accomp’d. 10c. 
(2) Easter Hymn, by Lee Rogers. SATB, with tenor solo, 
accomp’d. 12c. Reprints from others of their publications, 
now reissued for Easter use. They are definitely for the 
small church choir service, but may be found attractive in 
some public school programs. Both are sprightly and joyous, 
and not at all difficult. —Alfred Spouse 

To Mother, by Miriam Lois Fisher. SATB, with mezzo- 
soprano solo, accomp’d. 10c. A Mothers’ Day song. Wery 


simple and suitable to the subject. Text good. 
—S. Norman Park 


G. Ricordi and Company, New York: 

(1) A Song of the Heart, by J. Rosamond Johnson, arr. 
by George H. Pickering. SSA, alto solo, accomp’d. 20c. 
Catchy, gay trio under solo of intriguing melody. Not hard. 

(2) O Small Feac’d Flower, by Dora Flick Flood. Two- 
part chorus, accomp’d. 15c. A sweet and simple setting of 
an old poem. 

(3) Mimi’s Farewell, from “La Boheme,” by Giacomo Puc- 
cini, arr. by Ruggero Vene. SSA, accomp’d. 20c. This 
arrangement offers women’s choruses a welcome opportunity 
to present a well-known song from opera, a fine addition to 
any program. More of this type of writing should be under- 
taken. 

(4) Moonlight, by L. van Beethoven, arr. by William 
Ryder. SATB, accomp’d. 25c. A good arrangement. The 
tenor part is interesting and not too high. The Ryder text 
is quite acceptable. —Bess L. Hyde 
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M. Witmark & Sons, New York: 
(1) Old Joe Clark, an American folk song, arr. by 


Kenneth Winstead. SATB, a cappella. l6c. A dandy setting 
of an American folk song which should be better known. 
Easy, interesting arrangement. 

(2) A Kiss in the Dark, from “Orange Blossoms,” by 
Victor Herbert, arr. by D. MacLean. SAB, accomp’d. 15c, 
A good job on the baritone part, neither too high nor too 
low. Ideal for a program. 

(3) ’Neath the Southern Moon, from “Naughty Marietta,” 
by Victor Herbert, arr. by D. MacLean. TTBB, accomp’d. 
l6c. One of Herbert’s loveliest melodies. Not too hard for 
the average high school glee club. —George F. Strickling 


Two-Part Anthem Book, for junior or women’s choirs, 


arr. by Carl F. Mueller. Organ or piano accomp’t. [New 
York: Carl Fischer, Inc. 75c.] 
Sixteen. anthems by Bach, Franck, Handel, Pergolesi, 


Stainer, Gluck, and others. For junior choir work this is a 
dandy. Mueller knows choirs and he knows how to fix up 


music which is “just right” for any choral group. “ 
—George F. Strickling 


FILM REVIEWS 


Toscanini, Arturo (sometimes entitled Hymn to the Na- 
tions), documentary, 30 min.; 16 mm.; sound; black and 
white. [New York University Film Library, 1945; also 
Mayer and Burstyn, NYC 

Toscanini conducts the NBC Symphony Orchestra in 
Verdi’s “Hymn to the Nations.” The film includes Tosca- 
nini, the orchestra, the Westminster Choir, and Jan Peerce,. 
tenor soloist. The film was originally produced for overseas. 
consumption during the war but is available for general use. 
The film shows behind-the-scene processes of recording 
transmission and general broadcast technic. The narrator 
recalls Toscanini’s long fight for liberty and democracy. The 
film may overdramatize the war effort and Toscanini, the 
man, too much for your taste, but the film does bring this 
dynamic figure closer to boys and girls than any formal con- 
cert could do. 

This film has merit on several counts for music education. 
Suggestions for application are: Personalities in music; Tos- 
canini and Peerce; famous ensembles—NBC Orchestra and 
Westminster choir; techniques of radio broadcasting; the 
music of Verdi; patriotism through music. High school and 
junior high school are probably the more appropriate levels 
for this film’s use. 


Youth Builds A Symphony, 26 min.; 16 mm.; color; loan. 
Symphony of Young America, 22 min.; 16 mm.; color; loan. 
16 mm.; color; 


Exploring Talent at Interlochen, 25 min.; 
| [Rental freg, National Music Camp, Ann Arbor, Mich- 
igan 

These three films cover many phases of the activity of the 
Interlochen (Mich.) National Music Camp. The first film 
shows camp life, sectional rehearsals, famous teachers and 
conductors at work and closes with shots of the final concert 
of band, chorus, and orchestra. The second film is a more 
recent release covering different aspects of life in the camp, 
different conductors and teachers, and different musical ma- 
terials. The third deals with the talent finding program in 
the junior division of the camp. 

These films have,an excellent use in arousing interest in 
the music program along lay groups in a community. Addi- 
tional value can be found for assemblies or for demonstration 
purposes for the instrumental program. The last film is 
especially suited to elementary and junior high level students. 

The writer is aware of certain weaknesses to be found in 
the sound track and in certain shots from a photographic 
standpoint, but still feels the materials and treatment are 
worthy materials in the school music program. 


Tall Tales (American Folk Song Series), 11 min.; 16 mm.; 
black and white. [Rental, Brandon Films Inc., NYC.] 

This is the first film of the American Folk Song Series. 
Various folk ballads are presented with scenic interpolations. 
The sequence includes “Strawberry Roan,” “Grey Goose,” 
and “John Henry.” Feature artists include Burl Ives and 
guitar, Winston O’Keefe, Joshua White and Will Geer. 

To the reviewer’s knowledge this is the only one of this 
series thus far released. In spite of some artificiality in set- 
ting, the treatment is good and is a distinct addition to folk- 
lore materials. It is hoped that additional films of this series. 
will be forthcoming soon. 

Suggested uses include: American folk ballads; mountain 
music; Burl Ives; Josh White; remote cultures, etc. 

The treatment is reasonably appropriate from elementary 
through high school, particularly for the class on folklore 
and also for certain assembly groups up to the junior high 
school level. —James F. Nickerson 
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Photo of actual master steel mandrels used 


to form the famous 228 Conn trumpet 
mouthpipe and bell. These two mandrels are 
priceless, representing the accumulated ex- 
perience of years of trumpet making. 
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EXPERIENCE 


“ Ig Fine 2 B Fram Teumpel 


Thousands of top trumpet artists in symphony orchestras, concert bands 
and dance organizations agree that the Conn 228 trumpet has the most 
nearly perfect trumpet bore of any trumpet ever developed anywhere at 
any time. During the past 30 years many other manufacturers have attempted 
to copy this famous trumpet bore but constant improvement by Conn research 
has kept it at the top, in a ciass by itself. You'll be glad to know that the 228 


today is finer than ever and can now be obtained from your Conn dealer. 


To constantly improve metals for trumpets Patented Clickless Crysteel Valves are used 
Conn uses latest scientific tools, such as on Conn instruments exclusively . . . are 
$10,000 spectroscope which detects metals *‘smooth as crystal and hard as steel.’’ Bet- 
in an alloy in as small amounts as one part ter fitting, easier working, longer wearing 
in one million . . . assures finer instruments. than ordinary valves . . . dependable, too. 
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Best Selling 
OPERETTAS 


THE GYPSY ROVER—A romantic mu- 
sical comedy in three acts ..................$1.00 
LAND O’ COTTON—A complete min- 
strel show. Optional chorus or uni- 
CO, enue $1.00 
THE SUNBONNET GIRL—An operetta 
in two acts for mixed voices. .. 1.25 
FAIRIES ARE REALLY TRULY—A fairy 
operetta in three acts for children. 


NEW OPERETTAS 


CHINA SILK—An operetta in two acts 

for Jr. High School. ..... ...§1.00 

H. M. S&S. PINAFORE—Abridged “ver- 

sion for schools in two acts ) atagged 

by Thomas Hayes. ........ cents 

LAUGHING STAR OF ZUNI—An op- 

eretta in two acts for junior grades. 

Unison or two-part treble ......60 cents 
Write for Complete Catalog 





cents 








The WILLIS MUSIC CO. 


124 EAST FOURTH ST. 
CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 








A TREASURY OF 
MUSICAL MEMORIES 


MUSIC IS 
MY LIFE 
By Adella Prentiss Hughes 


The fascinating story of a brilliant 
woman in a joyous crusade dedi- 
cated to bringing musical awareness 
to ever-increasing audiences. A 
pioneer in the realm of concert 
management, Mrs. Hughes writes 
entertainingly, and with rare un- 
derstanding, revealing behind-the- 
scenes glimpses of great figures in 
a golden era of American music. 


Liberally illuscrated 
with more than 60 
photographs, many 
rare and hitherto 
unpublished. 352 


pases. $4.00 







GRD 


At better book shops 
everywhere 


THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Cleveland and New York 
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The Brass Ensemble 
BERNARD WEISS 





HE TERM “brass ensemble” is a flex- 
ible one, embracing groups of from 
two to twelve or more players. 

In this respect the brass ensemble differs 
greatly from the typical woodwind en- 
semble consisting of flute, oboe, clar- 
inet, horn and bassoon. There is no 
“typical” brass ensemble; compositions 
have been written for many combinations 
of trumpets, French horns, trombones 
and tubas, with occasional additions of 
timpani and other percussion instruments. 
Most duets exist for the purpose of 
technical development. Among the best 
trumpet duets are those in the “St. 
Jacome Trumpet Method.” Two ex- 
cellent volumes of horn duets have been 
compiled by Oscar Franz, utilizing ar- 
rangements of some of Bach’s Two- 
Part Inventions. Blume has written a 
fine book of duets for trombones of 
more advanced playing ability. Another 
good combination for duet purposes is 
trumpet and trombone. The duet with 
piano or band accompaniment can be 
used with good effect as in Ernest 
Williams’ “Modern Method for Trum- 
pet.” The best duets are those in which 
each instrument covers approximately 
the same range and shares the melody, 
with contrapuntal as well as harmonic 
treatment. The poorest duets give all 
the melody to one instrument with the 
other following below in thirds or sixths, 
or playing a type of Alberti bass. 


The trio for similar instruments is 
well adapted to the brass. Three trum- 
pets blend beautifully, either a cappella, 
as in Busch’s “Suite for Three Trum- 
pets,” or with accompaniment, as in 
Ernest Williams’ “Orion.” Three horns 
or three trombones are good combina- 
tions. In the latter group it is advisable 
to have at least one player with a good, 
high register; otherwise many low, thick 
chords will have to be written. 

The trio for dissimilar brass instru- 
ments has not been sufficiently ex- 
ploited. There is a place for a group- 
ing of two trumpets and one trombone, 
analogous to the trio for two violins 
and violoncello. An excellent trio for 
horn, trumpet and trombone has been 
composed by Poulenc. 

The majority of compositions for 
brass ensemble employ four or more 
instruments. Four trumpets form a 
euphonious group, although it may be 
wise to substitute a trombone for the 
fourth trumpet in order to provide a 
stronger bass. There are fine arrange- 
ments for four French horns. Occasion- 
ally, a bass trombone is utilized in- 
stead of the fourth horn. Beethoven 
demonstrated the possibility of writing 
artistically for four trombones in his 
“Equali.” 

The most frequently encountered types 
of brass quartet are those for two 
trumpets and two trombones, and those 
for two trumpets, horn, and trombone. 
Each has its advantages. The former 
group produces a more uniformly 
blended tone quality, while the latter 
adds another solo voice—that of the 
French horn. There is much literature, 
both composed and arranged, for either 
combination. 

The standard brass quintet features 
two trumpets, two horns, and one trom- 
bone. Witmark has published a com- 


plete library for this combination. It is 
well balanced and offers enough different 
timbres to avoid monotony. An 

type of quintet is made up of two 
trumpets, horn, trombone and tuba. This. 
ensemble has much in its favor with 
respect to extent of range and variety 
of tone color, and should receiye more 
recognition than it does at present. 

From this point on, it is merely a 
question of adding more instruments: a 
third trumpet, two more horns, two 
more trombones, a baritone, timpani, 
and other percussion equipment. Re- 
markable results can be obtained from 
a large brass group. The writer was 
agreeably surprised at the sonority of 
his arrangement of “Ein’ Feste Burg” 
for three trumpets, four horns, three 
trombones, tuba, and timpani as played 
by an intermediate high school group. 

For the information of those who 
intend to write for brass ensemble, there 
are several pitfalls to be avoided. Do 
not expect a player to perform ex- 
tended passages in the high register. Al- 
ternate the high sections between the 
first and second players, thus increasing 
the endurance of one and the interest of 
the other. Except for comparatively 
short pieces, do not have continuous 
playing in hymn style, with the melody 
always in the first trumpet; the alto, 
tenor and bass can and should have an 
opportunity to carry the tune. Make 
use of both the mixed quartet and the 
male quartet types of voicing, with the 
second tenor or the first bass leading in 
the latter. 

Occasional unison writing will provide 
relief from extended passages in con- 
ventional harmony. Antiphonal sections 
are possible with the larger groups and 
assist the composer in hurdling the diffi- 
culty of extreme skips. Contrapuntal 
music is especially well suited to the 
brass choir. The writings of the 17th 
Century masters is one possible source 
for many fine arrangements. A device 
which has not been utilized sufficiently 
is the mute, applied either to the whole 
section or to individual solo instruments. 
Here is an opportunity to add new 
timbres to the brass ensemble which has 
been accused of monotony of tone color. 

Decide definitely as to which instru- 
ments you wish to use. Do not write a 
part for “either trombone or baritone.” 
The baritone, more mellow and more re- 
sonant in its lower register than the 
trombone, has an entirely different tim- 
bre. The writer knows of a trombone 
part in one brass quartet which involves 
a rapid alternation between low B-flat 
and C. Obviously, this calls for the 
valved baritone. Distinction between the 
tenor and the bass trombone should be 
clearly made, the latter possessing a 
much broader tone and a lower register. 

It is true that school situations often 
call for substitution of instruments, with 
a third trumpet taking over the horn 
part, for example. While arrangers 
should provide ample substitute parts, 
it is clear that the original effect de- 
sired will not be forthcoming. 

Contrary to popular belief, the instru- 
ments of the brass choir possess possibi- 
lities for great rapidity of execution. 
Given players with adequate technique, 
and a well-voiced score, the brass en- 
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semble can turn out as scintillating a 
performance as the woodwind or string 
ensemble. The brass septet by Nicolai 
Bereszowsky is a good illustration. 

In performance, it will be noted that 
faulty intonation is the worst problem. 
This defect is magnified in radio broad- 
casting. Students should be impressed 
with the fact that careful tuning to a 
B-flat at the beginning of a rehearsal 
does not assure perfect intonation 
throughout. Each tone played must be 
heard in relation to the key-tone and as 
a member of the entire chord. Training 
in sight-singing with syllables and in 
singing intervals and chords both melod- 
ically and harmonically is suggested. 

Conventional seating plans may 
used for concert purposes, but for radio 
presentation a radical reassignment of 
places is necessary. The conductor must 
listen to the effect as it comes over the 
loud-speaker. The French horns, sur- 
prisingly enough, cut through more than 
the trumpets, and must be seated further 
away from the microphone. The use of 
a cup-shaped or “eight-ball” microphone 
is advisable, since it picks up sound 
equally well from all directions. 

All the principles that enter into a 
good musical performance of any kind 
are to be applied to the brass ensemble. 
The instrumentation must be carefully 
selected and the arrangement made with 
scrupulous attention to range, timbre, 
registration, voicing, balance and _tech- 
nique. The parts must be rehearsed with 
emphasis on smooth blending of tone, 
perfect intonation, and variety in tempo 
and dynamics to insure the listener’s in- 
terest and attention. 

Following is a list of the compositions 
referred to in this article: 

Method for Trumpet, by St. Jacome, published 
by Carl Fischer. 

100 Duets for Two Horns, Vols. 1 and 2, by 
Oscar Franz, published by Seeling, Dresden, but 
available through L. Sansone, 1657 Broadway, 
New York cy. - 

Twelve Melodious Duets for 2 Trombones 
Baritones or Bassoons, by O. Blume, published 
by Carl Fischer. 

Modern Method for Trumpet, by Ernest S. 
Williams, published by the Ernest Williams 
a of usic, 153 Ocean Ave., Brooklyn, 


Suite for Three Trumpets, by C. Busch, 
published by Carl Fischer. 

Sonata for Horn, Trumpet and Trombone, 
by Francis Poulenc, published by J. & W. 

ester, Ltd., London. 

Scherzino for Four Trumpets, by Bernard 
Fitzgerald, published by Carl Fischer. 

——_ of Classics for Four Horns, arranged 
by Zamecnik, published by Sam Fox Publishing 
Co., N. Y. 

Three Equali for Four Trombones, by Bee- 
thoven, published in Germany but available for 
study at the Music Library on E. 58th St., 
New York City. 

Witmark Instrumental Library—Brass Choir, 
epics by M. Witmark and Sons, New York 

ity. 

uite ng Five Brass Instruments selected from 
the works of Monteverde, arranged by Richard 
Franko Goldman and published by Mercury 
Music Corp., New York City. 


Correction. I have read with inter- 
est Mr. Kuersteiner’s article, “The 
Functional Mister Giddings,” in the 
September-October issue of the Jour- 
nal. However, I am sure there is a 
mistake in the caption appearing with 
the picture of Harding, Sousa, Maddy 
and Giddings which stated that the 
picture was made at Interlochen in 
1936. This picture could not have been 
made later than 1931 since Mr. Sousa 
died in February 1932. At any rate, 
here are four grand men.—David 
Stanton, Port Clinton, Ohio. 

{Thanks to MENC member Stanton for 
calling attention to an unfortunate typo- 
graphical error. The up picture referred 


to was made at Interlochen in the summer 
of 1931.) 
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Two superb collections priced to 
meet school and community budgets. 


THE WOOD COLLECTION OF 
CHRISTMAS CAROLS 


Mixed Voices 
Twenty-six best-loved carols 
Wood Octavo Series No. 400 


Ladies’ Voices (SSA) 
Ten Carols arranged by Haydn Morgan 
Wood Octavo Series No. 600 


Price, each, 20 cents Net 


Copies may be had On Approval 


THE B. F. WOOD MUSIC CO. 


24 Brookline Avenue Boston 15, Mass. 
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IF YOU ARE AVAILABLE 
IF YOU KNOW ANYONE WHO IS AVAILABLE 


WE HAVE SPECIFIC CALLS FOR 


Band and Orchestra Teachers—Violinists, 'Cellists—Woodwind 
or Brass Teachers—Voice Teachers—Music and Art Teachers—Piano Teachers 


MEN OR WOMEN 
C. E. LUTTON, Mgr. :-: 64 E. JACKSON BLVD., Chicago 4, Ill. 
Clark-Brewer Teachers Agency, Music Dept. : 
If listed with me—Is your record up to date? 
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Comes But Once a Year be 
SARA ANN MOA AAAS 





And with it some of the 


CHORAL. . . 


CHRISTMAS IN SONG—A new 
carol collection for mixed voices 
(S.A.T.B.) or community singing. 
Attractive, easy-to-sing. up-to- 
date. ny pages; ninety songs. 
hymns, and cgrols ..................—....... 


INSTRUMENTAL. . . 


CHRISTMAS MUSIC FOR EVERY- 
ONE—Twenty-one favorites ar- 
ranged as solos for clarinet, cor- 
net, trumpet. trombone, baritone. 
alto or tenor saxophone, violin, 
cello, flute, etc., with or without 





piano. Price P 
PIANO. . . 
A ge TMAS IN SONG. 


CHRIS 
VERSE, AND STORY—A beautiful 
collection of sixteen easy piano 
solo arrangements, with words. 
Includes stories and poetry appro- 
riate for the festive season. Il- 
ustrated throughout ..................... 


BAND or BRASS CHOIR. 


CHRISTMAS CAROLS FOR BAND 
OR BRASS CHOIR—Easy. colorful 
arrangements of all the famous 
favorites. by G. E. Holmes. Full 
band instrumentation: parts for 
all standard brass trio, quartet, 
oe and sextet combinations. 

ch part, .35; Piano Conductor, 


CONCERT PUBLICATIONS. 
CHRISTMAS FESTIVAL—Very easy 


class ““D’ selection, — ae b 
E. DeLamater. Full Ban 

Small Orchestra. 1.10; Full x 
chestra, 1.50. 
CHRISTMASTIDE—Splendid class 
“C’ medley ‘ype overture, by E. 
DeLamater. Band ¥ 00; 
Small Orchestra, 1.50; Full Or- 
chestra, 2.00. 


CHRISTMAS RHAPSODY—A bril- 
liant and effective class ““B’’ num- 
ber based on Christmus themes, 
ne Newell H. Long. Full Band, 
4.00; Symphonic Band, 6.00; Full 
| 2.50; Grand Orchestra. 


THE MESSIAH—An easy and in- 
teresting selection based on Han- 
o's famous oratorio, scored by 
E. belamater. Full Band. 2.00; 
Small Orchestra, 1.10; Full Or- 
chestra, 1.50. 


CHILDREN’S PRAYER FROM HAN- 
SEL AND GRETEL—Attractive easy 
arr of dinck’s 
well-known work, - ‘Clair W. 
Johnson (mixed voices ad lib.). 
4-4 Band, 1.50; Symphonic Band, 





THE HOLY CITY—Stephen Adams’ 
perennial favorite scored for cor- 
net, clarinet. trombone, or alto 
saxophone solo or duet. by E. De- 
Lamater. Full Band, 1.50; Sym- 


phonic Band, 2.75. 
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A State Orchestra 





THE JOURNAL is glad to 
print this story, which from 
the standpoint of music edu- 
cators is of more than passing 
news interest. All credit to 
the vision and enterprise of 
the North Carolinians who 
have made this state sym- 
phony venture possible. Per- 
haps other states which are 
maintaining or promoting 
similar projects would like to 
report to the nation through 
these columns. 


HE North Carolina Symphony Orches- 
tra is truly a state institution in serv- 
ice as well as in name. During its ex- 
tensive tour of thirteen weeks the past 
season, the orchestra traveled 3,600 miles 
throughout North Carolina, performing 
115 concerts in fifty-nine cities and 
towns, reaching virtually every section 
in the state. Each city and town that 
brought the orchestra to its vicinity 
had a free children’s concert given 
them in the afternoon. The orchestra, 
composed of a staff of seventy, includ- 
ing sixty-five musicians, performed be- 
fore 50,000 adults, and 160,000 children. 
The children enjoyed the afternoon 
free concerts so much that many of 
them returned to the evening concerts 
with their parents. The conductor, Ben- 
jamin Swalin, on many occasions took 
time from his conducting duties to speak 
before civic clubs and organizations. 
More than a score of communities had 
the opportunity of hearing a symphony 
orchestra for the first time. The tour 
began on February 17 when the orches- 
tra played a historic concert before 
the State Legislature at a special session 
in the House Chamber of the State 
Capitol. The earlier part of the tour 
was carried out by the Little Symphony, 
which performed in towns too small to 
finance a full symphony orchestra. 
One of the outstand’ng features of 
the North Carolina Orchestra is that it 
gives free educational programs for the 
children throughout the state. Thousands 
of the children, conveyed to the concerts 
by school busses, city busses, private cars, 
and on occasions by busses of the or- 
chestra, heard a symphony orchestra 
for the first time. In Windsor, N. C., 
the children were so happy the orches- 
tra was performing there that they 
prepared the auditorium for one week 
prior to the concerts. They painted 
the stage, shellacked the floors, and 
polished each seat in the hall. These 
children are orientated to the music 
they are to hear weeks in advance of the 
performance by illlustrations, records, 
and literature especially prepared for 
them by the children’s concert division. 
The orchestra also encourages children 
by having child’ soloists perform move- 
ments of piano toncertos at the children’s 
concerts. The past season ten North 
Carolina children passed the auditions 
necessary to become child soloists. 
The orchestra is sponsored by the 
North Carolina Symphony Society, which 
has 12,100 members, and the State of 
North Carolina which has laid aside an 
annual appropriation for its activities. 
Members of the society are entitled to 
use their membership cards for admit- 
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tance to concerts. Whereas the orches- 
tra performed in all the larger cities 
of the state, it also played in smaller 
communities such as Banner Elk. This 
little mountain town itself has a popula- 
tion of only 344, and yet 950 children 
heard the afternoon concert with 500 
adults turning out for the evening con- 
cert there. 

The repertoire of over fifty composi- 
tions included four major symphonies, 
seven concertos (using ten adult soloists 
from in and out of the state), and a 
number of American works. The Amer- 
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15 HIT TUNES IN ONE BAND BOOK 


...in striking quick-step arrangements that are keyed to 
the demands of modern program planning and the mod- 
ern band! 

No other band publication offers all the following features 
(and rhythm, too): 





| [pee 
| RAWFoRD 2 


BAND BOOK 


Arranged by ERIK | 





EIDZEN 


* ALL TOP TUNES. Every number is a really popular, = & PRACTICAL ARRANGEMENTS. Unnecessary frills 
time-tested song. have been eliminated from the scoring by Erik Leidzen. 


*% UTILITY. The arrangements are ideal for any pro- 
gram, indoor or outdoor, including athletic events. 


These compositions lose none of their effectiveness when 
played under the most adverse conditions. 


* VARIETY. There are titles for every occasion. Most * CLARITY. Because no extra embellishments or exces- 
of them have situation value — e.g., ‘Button Up Your sive ranges clutter up the pages, these arrangements are 
Overcoat,"’ “‘Love Thy Neighbor,"’ etc. highly legible and may be played with ease. 
LOVE THY NEIGHBOR AMONG MY SOUVENIRS YOU'RE THE CREAM IN MY COFFEE 
WISHING DID YOUR MOTHER COME FROM IRELAND? ARE YOU HAVIN’ ANY FUN? 
BUTTON UP YOUR OVERCOAT STAY AS SWEET AS YOU ARE GOOD NEWS 
WHERE THE BLUE OF THE NIGHT THE BEST THINGS IN LIFE ARE FREE DID YOU EVER SEE A DREAM WALKING? 
VARSITY DRAG SONNY BOY MEAN TO ME 
Conductor 60c Parts 35c 


Standard Quick-step Instrumentation 


Write for specimen cornet and/or clarinet parts 


CRAWFORD MUSIC CORPORATION 


RKO BUILDING ° ROCKEFELLER CENTER e 





Recent [mportant 
Educational Publications 


Band 
Ave Maria Arcadelt-Liszt-Harvey 
(Full band 2.00, Symphonic band 3.50) 
Fugue in F major Handel-Harvey 
(Full band 2.50, Symphonic band 4.00) 
Hallelujah (A Dixie Revival Scene) Russell Harvey 
(Full band 3.00, Symphonic band 5.00) 
Orchestra 
Overture and Allegro from La Sultane Couperin-Milhaud 
(Score 2.00, Orchestra parts 4.00) 
Cortege from “The Red Poppy” Gliere-Cohn 
(Score 2.50, Orchestra parts 4.50) 
The Legend of the Arkansas Traveler H. McDonald 
(Score 2.00, Orchestra parts 3.50) 
Chorus 
1044—Bow Down Thine Ear, O Lord (S.A.T.B.) ........... Wm. Presser .16 
1041—This Train (Negro Spiritual) (S.A.T.B.) ............ A. W. Binder .16 
1040—Cowboy’s Lament (S.A.T.B.) ..................... A. W. Binder .15 
3038—A Nation’s Prayer (S.S.A.) ................... Solon Alberti .15 
3037—How Sweet I Roam’‘d (S.S.A.) ............ Mendelssohn-Drum_ .16 
3035—The Road’s End (S.S.A.) .................00005. Richard Purvis .18 
119—I Will Sing New Songs of Gladness (S.A.) ........ Dvorak-Baird .15 


Sample chorus copies sent upon request. 


ELKAN-VOGEL CO., INC. 


1716 Sansom Street Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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Musicians the world over agree that perfect con- 
trol of rhythm is of great importance in the study 
and performance of music. Use of a metronome is 
the key. Students, educators and concert artists 
alike value the control and confidence that prac- 
tice with a good metronome gives them. 


For accuracy beyond compare and utmost conven- 
jence under any conditions, you too will find the 


FRANZ ELECTRIC METRONOME 


to be an aid to your musical progress. It is oper- 
ated by one of the world’s finest precision motors 
at from 40 to 208 beats per minute. No springs to 
wind, no tension to weaken, no tubes to burn out 
. . » just plug it in on A.C. current and flip the 
switch. Tempo can be changed instantly with one 
hand without interrupting the beat. The only 
metronome in the world having a 5 year written 
guarantee, 
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TRAINING 
the SINGING VOICE 


An Analysis of the Working 
Concepts Contained in Recent 
Contributions te Vocel Pedagogy 


By VICTOR ALEXANDER FIELDS 
Director, Speech and Voice Clinic, CCNY 


Musical Digest — “ the most 
complete and coldly ‘analytical sur- 
vey of the human voice we have 
ever read. . . . For the serious vocal 
student, the vocal pedagogue or 
would-be teacher, it will prove as 
much a necessity as is a dictionary 
to a stenographer. . . We have no 
hesitation in recommending it. 


International Musician — “ | The 
prospective student may well pause 
on the threshold of his career to 
read such a book as this which 
brings within its focus 690 concepts 
of vocal pedagogy culled from 702 
books and articles on the subject. 


The Library Journal —"“.. . unique 
basic . .. Indispensable” 


$4.00 








BRUCKNER 
MAHLER 
SCHOENBERG 


By DIKA NEWLIN 


Assistant Professor of Music 
Western Maryland College 


Musical America — “ a fine, 
well written and admirably Paton 
piece of work. It can be unre- 
servedly commended to those who 
admire these masters and even to 
those who do not. . . . A very posi- 
tive contribution to the story of 
three still controversial figures of 
musical experience, the volume com- 
mands wholesale admiration.” 


Musical Quarterly — “. . . provides 
good biographies of the three men 
. conveys that authentic sense of 
the personalities involved which re- 
sults from a real understanding of 
the resolution of many apparent con- 
tradictions in the course of each 
composer's development. . . .” 


. a worthwhile 
merits many read- 


Music News — “ 
undertaking . . . 
ers.” 





$3.50 
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ican works included Thad Jones’ “Suite 
for Strings” (given its world premiere 
by the North Carolina Symphony), Kil- 
patrick’s “Ozark Dances,” Spencer’s 
“Lament” (Suite in Miniature), and 
Cohen’s “Contrapuntal Capers.” The 
“Tannhauser” Overture and Debussy’s 
“Afternoon of a Faun” proved very 
popular. The children’s programs in- 
cluded movements from the major sym- 
phonies, movements from the Mozart D 
and A Major Concertos, the Bach D 
Minor, and the Mendelssohn G Minor, 
Dukas’ “The Sorcerer's Apprentice” 
(with large illustrations from the stage), 
Rimsky-Korsakov’s “Flight of the Bum- 
ble Bee,” Benjamin’s “Jamaican Rumba,” 
Grieg’s Norwegian Dance No. II, and 
the Shostakovitch “Polka” (Golden Age). 





Music Delinquency 


ZIRIAN A. BLISH 





O NCE upon a time whenever there 
was a picnic, or a school gathering, 
or a family reunion, the group could 
spontaneously tune up and roll out many 
songs that everyone from grandpa to 
little Nellie knew. No need for juke- 
box or jockey disc. What fun they had 
rendering “In the Gloaming,” “Sweet 
and Low,” or good “John Peel.” What 
has happened to this delightful pastime? 
Yes, many youths and some educators 
will say that all this passed with the 
horse and buggy days. Maybe—and 
yet, I have reason to believe that the 
same spark is alive if it were kindled 
more kindly and coaxed more carefully. 

For many years I used what I con- 
sidered were familiar community songs 
to test the timbre and quality of stu- 
dents’ voices, as a part of voice testing. 
(One simply does not get the full scope 
of a voice on “ah.”) Here were the 
songs the pupils would be able to oe 
at ease and with confidence. But alas 
try as I would to find a fairly well- 
known song in range for the student. 
I was more often than not confronted 
with a constrained expression of un- 
familiarity. This experience led me to 
include about ten minutes at the close 
of the glee club and chorus periods for 
the singing of old-time favorites, either 
in unison or in parts. (It might be an 
interesting note to add that the “favor- 
ite song” for two years was “Abide 
with Me.”) One of the nicest surprise 
results of this practice came when | re- 
ceived letters from some of the former 
chorus boys in service. Several of them 
became choral leaders of their units, and 
they expressed appreciation for havin 
learned many of our beloved folk at 
community songs. These were the num- 
bers which they were using successfully. 
And again, the Girl Scout leaders (for- 
mer glee club gals), have stopped me on 
the street and told me how glad they 
were that they had learned some of the 
good old tunes, as they came in very 
handily at scout gatherings. And when 
I say learned, I mean memorized, as 
genuine group singing must be able to 
respond spontaneously to the occasion. 

I am not trying to belittle the mag- 
nificent choral achievements of many of 
our choral directors nor the importance 
of acquaintance with good choral litera- 
ture; but I am convinced that the ab- 
sorption in that type very often leaves no 
time or interest for the happy partici- 
pation in the “songs for everyone.” 
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Marching and Concert 
Use 
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MARCHES 
CARNIVAL 
Mesang—1.00 
SHERWOOD 
Milligan—1.00 
TEXAS TECH ON PARADE 
Chenette—1.00 
OH YOU BASKETBALL 
Chenette—1.00 
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NOVELTIES 
PRAIRIE JUMP 
Hill—1.00 
SWINGING ON THE RANGE 
Hill—1.00 
WHEN THE WORK’S ALL 
DONE THIS FALL 
Hill—1.00 
CONCERTO TO A ONE- 
ARMED PAPERHANGER 
Schlabach—2.50 
Symph Band—3.50 
RHUMBANA 
Simmons—(In Preparation) 
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OVERTURES 


TIRCIS 


< fa Pe +, —4 oo 
Symp. Band—6.00 
(On Texas Required Contest List) 
. TO THE PIONEERS 
Simmons—(in Preparation) 
SUMMER MEMORIES 
Clair W. Johnson 
(In Preparation) 
& 
64-page Band Catalogue—FREE 
Write For Your Copy Today. 
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Even in the grades, I believe, too much 
stress is put on ditties of the birds and 
bees and butterflies—songs which they 
will not be singing very long. 

I am sure the grade school is the 
place to begin. Perhaps in the assembly 
period a community song could be intro- 
duced each time and then repeated with 
added new ones at subsequent meetings. 
Of course, only a few will be carrying 
the tune at first, but the exposure of the 
younger pupils will be “catching”; 
very soon they, too, will be humming 
along. From the assembly, it can go to 
the classroom as a part of some activity 
period. I want to convey that these 
songs should be kept in the spirit for 
which they were intended. Of course, 
there is the argument that most grade 
school children don’t understand the 
words of the community songs. True, 
probably. And yet, I remember how I 
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loved “Come Thou Almighty King” in 
Sunday school. Suddenly, one day when 
I was older, I realized that I had al- 
ways sung the closing words as “ancient 
of mine” instead of “ancient of days,” 
but the majesty of the music was enough 
at that time. So what is the difference 
whether all of the words are compre- 
hended at first, so long as the tune has 
survived seasons and generations? The 
time arrives soon enough when the words 
and music form a bond. Through this 
early contact with the songs, by the 
time adolescence arrives, a repertory of 
long-loved songs will be second nature. 

As I saw community sings develop— 
and wane—during the war, I think the 
most fun of such sings is not with big 
masses but in the smaller groups: the 
scouts, the football games (and teams 
en route), the picnics, the camps etc. 
Even PTA associations might enjoy 
participating in a few numbers with 
their children who put on programs. 
Perhaps if teacher-training programs in- 
cluded a little more development of a 
community song project in the music 
curriculum more young teachers would 
be inclined to carry out this idea. In- 
stead of “Twice Fifty-five Plus,” the 
situation has changed to almost “Twice 
Five Minus.” This is really a case of 
music delinquency. 





Improving Contests 


GERALD M. FRANK 





N viEW of the discussion of competi- 
tion-festivals and similar activities, as 
evidenced by the various articles in 
the Music Epucators JourNaL and 
other publications, it would seem that 
some concrete suggestions regarding 
possible ways to improve the competitions 
would be of interest to JouRNAL readers. 

The following report and the appended 
comments were made by a committee 
appointed by A. D. Lekvold, president 
of the Ohio Music Education Association. 
Members of the committee who partici- 
pated in the preparation of the report 
were: L. H. Alexander, Gerald M. 
Frank, Marjorie Howe, D. Ernest Man- 
ring, S. Norman Park, Louis E. Pete, 
George E. Waln, Charles E. West. The 
gist of the report follows: 

It is the belief of the committee that 
the Ohio Music Education Association 
should sponsor a wide variety of musical 
activities to meet the educational needs 
throughout the state. One of these 
activities should be state final auditions. 
The committee recommends that: 

(1) State final auditions for band (al- 
ternating with orchestra for the follow- 
ing year), chorus, solos and ensembles be 
held in 1948. 

(2) An advisory committee of five 
school administrators be appointed by the 
president of the OMEA to assist in the 
planning and operation of the auditions. 

(3) Inasmuch as the principal weak- 
nesses of the audition program have been 
due to overcrowding and inability of 
students to hear other participating 
groups, the committee recommends that 
the state finals for large groups be di- 
vided, classes A and AA to be held at 
one time, B and BB at another, and C 
and CC be held at still another time. 

(4) A study be made leading to a 
plan for the certification and selection of 
adjudicators for Ohio auditions. 
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So much depends on the material! 


Yes, whether your music program will be a success or not depends 
so much on the material you choose. 

It must be good, ranges must be right, accompaniments attractive. 
And it must appeal to your young people. That's a big order. But 
the following Hall & McCreary Publications will help you meet it. 



































Chorus and Assembly New last fall, it has already become a great 
favorite because it fills a definite need. Its grand variety of songs and individual- 
istic SATB arrangements appeal to moderns. Grand program material too! 40c, ppd. 


The Red Book of Program Songs and Choruses 79 gongs 
prepared for use by either the junior or senior high. Material is of the highest 
standard of artistic excellence. Includes Mixed, Treble, and Male arrangements. 
50c, ppd. 


Program Choruses 75 songs for high school or college — just the kind 
that young people like to sing. Includes standard selections In new arrangements 
as well as charming old melodies in fresh settings. Mixed, Treble, and Male. 50c, 
ppd. 


The Modern Choral Hour For the Junior High School level. A wealth 
of excellent settings and original compositions. A variety of arrangements including 
SA, SSA, SAB, SAA-T, and SATB. 40c, ppd. 


Sing, Girls, Sing! Brand new! SSA material you will use constantly. 
Includes music which has stood the test of time in new attractive settings as well 
as songs not well known. All have definite appeal. 60c, ppd. 


Treble Ensemble For SA. Either junior or adult choruses will find these 
settings attractive as well as easy to sing. Contains 128 pages of secular and 
non-denominational sacred material, including unusual folk melodies. 40c, ppd. 


You'll find these fine collections as well as many other publications and choral 
octavos fully described in the H. & M. Music Catalog. If you don't have a copy, 
send for one. 

















HALL & McCREARY COMPANY 


—Publishers of Better Music— 
432 South Wabash Avenue Chicago 5, IIl. 


































ORTH SHOUTING ABOUT 


Fantasy on an American Air — Revesis 2 new style, « 
new color, a new personality in band literature. The work has 
previewed with rave notices and is music of a professional calibre yet 


remains entirely practicable for any good high school or any college band. 
BAND Full Band— $4.00 Symphonic Band $6.00 
WORKS Poor Wayfaring Stranger — Again you'll hear the Herb 
Fred knack of getting professional results by inspired and careful scor- 
BY ing. As an added feature there is an optional four-part chorus to go 
with the band score. 


HERB Pull . Symphonic Band... $4.00 
Skip to My Lou — it's based on the pular folk tune. It's 
catchy—it’s different (as are all the Herb Fre ye). In step with 

FRED the times, it presents a minimum of performing difficulties, 2 maximum 

of true band color and sonority. 

Full Band—...._.$2.50 








Symphonic Band.___.__.$4.00 
Send for our free Catalogs and Descriptive Circulars 


H. T. FitzSimons Co., Inc. 
23 East Jackson Bivd. Chicago 4, Illinois 
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Te BOSTON MUSIC COMPANY 


TON 1 MASSACHI 





NEW CHORUSES 
for Your Examination 


BARNES 
2645 If Love Should Come—SSA ........ 


BARTHELSON 

2634 Christmas Prayer—SA ................. 
2635 Hail to the Bells—SATB ................ 
2636 Ring New, Ring Wide—SATB ...... 


CRONHAM 
2637 On a Winter's Night—SATB ........ 


DUNCAN 

2625 The Lotus Flower—TTBB .............. 

2626 Praise, My Soul, the King of 
Hecven—SATB .enccnececcecesneseseneesesesene 

2627 Shepherd's Hymn—SATB. ............ 

2621 Still, Still with Thee—TTBB ...... - 


DURHAM 
2638 Happy 
SATB 
2639 Lord of Hosts—SATB. ................... 
2640 Other Christmas Voices—SATB 
2641 Sweet Refrain—TTBB .......... 
2642 Ye Heavens Adore Him—SATB . e 


ELGAR-GIBB 
2618 As Torrents in Summer—TTBB . 


GRETCHANINOFF-CYR 
2649 Credo—SATB 


HANDEL-GIBB 
2619 Where’er You Walk—TTBB ........ 


Christmas Morning— 








JOHNSON 
2648 Within the Stable—SSAA ............ 


LANG 
2620 Twenty-Fourth Psalm—SATB ........ 


MOPPER 
2629 And In That Day—SSA .............. * 
2623 The Frog—TTBB o.......ccccecececcesem 
2624 A Garden Is a Lovesome Thing 

—SSATTB 


OLSON 
2622 Who Did?—TTBB  ...........cessssscsssess 





OTIS 
2643 Whence Those Sounds Sympho- 
nious SSAA and SATB ................ 


SIBELIUS-HOKANSON 
2628 Shepherd Song  ....-cccoceccssceceeeeseos in 


TREHARNE 
2646 Garden of Jamshyd—TTBB ............ 
2630 Joy of Heaven (arr.) TTBB ....... 


VERDI-PERCY 
2632 Spirit Immortal—TTBB ................. 


WALKER 
2633 Mother and Maiden—SATB ......... 


WHITEFIELD 
2647 Psalm 101—SATB .-c-ccccsesssom 


WOODSIDE 
2644 What Tidings Bringest Thou, 
Messenger—SATB. ............... 
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(5) The president of the OMEA ap- 
point a committee of three to draw up 
a set of instructions for the guidance of 
adjudicators - - effort to better unify 
judging s 

(6) The oo of adjudicators for 
state final auditions not be limited to 
Ohio people. 

(7) The fees 
raised. 

(8) The OMEA assume financial re- 
sponsibility for the sponsorship of the 
auditions program. 

(9) The term “audition” be discontin- 
ued and the term “competition-festival” 
be used in its stead so as to conform to 
the terminology used by the National 
Associations. 

The committee recognizes the fact that 
certain communities in the state do not 
feel the need for competitive activities 
and in making the above recommenda- 
tions in no way wishes to curtail or in- 
terfere with other musical activities. 

In coming to its final recommendations, 
the committee considered all available 
comments, suggestions, criticisms and 
survey statistics. 

A certain number of directors had in- 
dicated that state auditions be 
dropped for groups. However, the 
survey showed an overwhelming majority 
in favor of the finals for band, orchestra 
and chorus. It was further pointed out 
the experience of several other states 
who dropped such activities and later 
resumed same because of a drop in 
standards. 

The committee believes that the divi- 
sion by classes will solve many of the 
shortcomings found in state finals. These 
are listed as being scheduled on three 
separate weekends. However, there is no 
reason why they could not all take place 
simultaneously in three separate towns 
or places. 

The committee is of the opinion that 
a better selection of judges needs to 
be made. A report will be asked from 
each of the district chairmen this year re- 
garding each adjudicator. It has been 
suggested that a card index file system 
be set up and a list of merits or de- 
merits be kept. Some of the names on 
the present list need to be removed, 
many others could well be added. 

A judges’ manual was suggested so 
that there may be more uniformity in the 
judging standards and methods. At pres- 
ent, there are plenty of complaints about 
the judging in general. In connection 
with the problem it was decided that out- 
of-state judges might well be used for 
state finals. (The eligibility of these to 
be decided.) Furthermore it was pointed 
out that the present fee of $20.00 plus 
$5.00 for expenses for district judging, 
and $25.00 and $10.00 for state should be 
raised to make it possible to obtain the 
services of more people. Also, it was 
suggested that the districts assume 
cial sponsorship in all auditions it holds 
and the OMEA assume same for its fi- 
nals. It was decided that the term “audi- 
tion” should be changed back to that of 
“competition-festival.” The term never 
did work and is subject to ridicule from 
other states. 

As a closing paragraph, or a Coda, the 
committee went on record as being aware 
of the fact that some directors in the 
state did not feel the need of the audi- 
tions and wished to participate only in 
festivals. The committee does not have 
any desire to force anyone into an 
petition nor does it wish to heaters b 
any way with the operation of the Fett 
vals. It believes only that the “door 
should be left open” for those who wish 
to participate. 


for adjudicators be 
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Allegro De Concert—Sporck 
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Promenade—Delmas. ................--- 
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The Contest Accompanist 
GILBERT T. SAETRE 





HAVE before me a very challenging 
| letter from a lady in Mississippi, 

which says in part: “Do you mind 
making some statements or giving some 
suggestions that would assist band di- 
rectors in having better accompaniments? 
So many times the band director puts 
all his time on the solo and expects a 
perfect performance when the accom- 
paniment does not match it in quality.” 

This lady has indeed brought up one 
of the most pertinent points regarding 
our competition-festival activities. I shall 
attempt herewith to make some observa- 
tions on the subject. These observations 
will be based on actual experiences, over 
a period of ten years, in district, state, 
and national adjudication activities. 

I take it from the statement quoted 
above that the letter writer is in accord 
with my thinking; namely, that the 
accompaniment is as much a part of the 
performance, as a whole, as is the solo 
part itself. This, I feel, is the crux of 
the whole difficulty, as in too many 
instances, the matter of the “accompani- 
ment” is an afterthought rather than 
a problem of equal consideration in the 
preparation for an audition. 

The instrumental or vocal soloist 
should NEVER be handicapped by inferior 
accompanying which may be caused by 
any of the following: 

(a) The domineering accompanist. 

(b) The inexperienced accompanist. 

(c) The immature accompanist. 

(d) The indifferent accompanist. 

(e) The lack of coordinated effort. 

(£) The improper selection of music. 

Let us discuss in detail each of the 
above listed student soloist handicaps. 

The Domineering Accompanist is usu- 
ally the band director (or other teacher) 
who, in his efforts to make the work 
musically finished, and who, knowing the 
student’s weaknesses, leads the soloist, 
and the interpretation becomes identified 
with the teacher rather than placing the 
responsibility on the student himself. 

The Inexperienced Accompanist is 
usually a fellow student, perhaps a last- 
minute pinch hitter, who presents a dis- 
tinct disadvantage in trying to keep up 
with the moving composition. 

The Immature Accompanist is usually 
also a fellow student who may be able 
to play all of the notes, but because of 
his youth and lack of experience, fails to 
give the opus its fullest meaning. (This 
is especially true in the performances of 
brass instrument solos with their tradi- 
tionally speeded up interludes which 
should be played as solos in themselves.) 

The Indifferent Accompanist is one 
who has all the necessary musical and 
technical abilities, but to whom the ART 
of accompanying is an inferior one, and 
a task that is beneath his dignity. Un- 
fortunately, this type is usually a mem- 

of the faculty whose talents are 
limited to private teaching and/or public 
solo performance. 

Lack of Coordinated Effort occurs 
when the accompanist, selected at the 
last minute—who—even though he may 
possess many fine points as a pianist— 
has not had the opportunity of carefully 
working out details with the soloist. 
As professional performers in our own 
rights, we who teach these student 
soloists are fully aware of the necessity 
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The Music Educator who must “shop” for school 
music materials by mail needs E.M.B.'s specialized 
service. 
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of material. 


E.M.B.'s liberal approval service 
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THE WINGS of the MORNING 


by May Van Dyke 


Contains much interest for both soloist and accom- 
panist; conveys the real meaning of the beautiful text 
from the One Hundred Thirtieth Psalm. 


HIGH in C and LOW in A> 





.50 each 


KEEP ME CLOSER, LORD TO THEE 


by Walter Golde 


This song is the product of two experienced and prac- 
tical writers. Daniel S$. Twohig, the author of the text, 
has written the lyrics for several of the most popular 


Sacred songs. 
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of coordinated effort, and would not be 
satisfied with less in our own perform- 
ances. Why think any differently re- 
garding our students? 

The Improper Selection of Music is 
perhaps the main cause of most of the 
difficulties—and I really feel that care- 
ful consideration of this matter may 
dissolve most of the hazards above dis- 
cussed. Too many of us are prone to 
merely glance at the Official Manual list 
and make a selection more or less at 
random, perhaps considering only the 
grade of difficulty. The fact that the 
selection is listed does give us the as- 
surance that the number is musically 
worthwhile; but certainly does Nor give 
us the assurance that the composition is 
suited musically, technically, or other- 
wise to any one particular student. While 
the selection may be within the technical 
ability of the prospective performer, it 
may not lie within his musical under- 
standing. For example: Wagner— 
Albumblatt—a beautiful solo for flute, 
technically easy, but musically quite dif- 
ficult. 

Then too, I have the conviction that 
the composition selected should be with- 
in the scope of the player’s likes and 
wants, and not learned simply because 
the teacher says it is a good number, 
and that because it is on the list MUST 
necessarily becomg a part of the player’s 
repertoire. 


In summary: 

There should be extremely thoughtful 
and careful selection of a composition 
suited to the peculiar nature of the indi- 
vidual performer concerned. The com- 
position must make sense to the pro- 
spective performer. 

To get the necessary coordinated 
effort with the pinch-hitting accompanist, 
contest chairmen should have available 
professional accompanists (teachers or 
advanced students) who may be secured 
with a safety minimum of allotted re- 
hearsal time. 

_ Eliminate the use of the indifferent or 
inexperienced accompanist. 

The band director should become fully 


conscious of his often inadvertent domi- . 


neering tendency and thoughtfully control 
that domination in order to give his 
student the full benefit of a highly suc- 
cessful performance, thus stwmulating 
and encouraging the student soloist to 
greatest possible musical heights and 


' experiences. 


“Cuts”, for keeping within the neces- 
sary six-minute time limit should be 
worked out carefully and musically. If 
the composition does not lend itself 
well to “proper cutting,” I would elim- 
inate any consideration of the number 
for contest performance. In many cases, 
however, “cuts” may be worked out so 
that the composition retains its musical 
continuity. 

Tempo indications should be rigidly 
observed; and compositions where no 
metronome marking is given should be 
worked out meticulously to give the 
tune its proper lilt. I have found that 
the remark passed on by Hollis E. Dann 
that “Every composition has its own 
definite lilt” has always proven true. 
(For example, take any familiar com- 
position and perform it faster or slower 
than its traditional tempo, and it will 
be discovered that it has its best effect 
in that traditional tempo.) The per- 
formance of unfamiliar or non-tradition- 
al music will depend greatly upon the 
complete musical background of the 
bandmaster himself; and he Must always 
remember that tradition Must be ad- 
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hered to when the composition is a 
familiar one. 

Therefore, if the solo or ensemble 
composition has a written accompani- 
ment, use that accompaniment, but use 
it musically and with extreme good taste. 





Television 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE THIRTY-SIX 





typed format used by many instructors 
gives no chance for student partici- 
pation or discussion, In this plan, too, 
we find the learning process treated 
as a mechanical phenomenon rather 
than a dynamic phase of growth. The 
over-all plan should be well organized 
and arranged but the individual meet- 
ings must be developed as the minds 
of the students develop. The control- 
ling factor in establishing and main- 
taining a suitable pace will be the 
progress of the group in the studio. 

In his book, “Television—The Elec- 
tronics of Image Transmission,” V. K. 
Zworykin sets the ratio of rehearsal 
time to performance broadcast at 20 to 
1. This means that twenty hours of 
rehearsal (in addition to the learning 
of roles, setting the stage and clarify- 
ing details) would be required for a 
one-hour broadcast. The type of pro- 
gram here suggested requires no re- 
hearsal, special stage setting or clear- 
ing of performing rights. It can serve 
also as a laboratory for the working 
out of unquestionably meaningful pro- 
cedures in educational practices. These 
can be evaluated promptly, edited, re- 
vised and even retained for further 
use as the crystallization of refine- 
ments evolve and are recorded on 
sound films. iw 

In summary, then, we can see that 
television will not replace the music 
teachers in our schools but will be- 
come their most effective adjunct. The 
playing of instruments, composing of 
song material and marionette versions 
of operas are but a few of the fields 
that will contribute much to the en- 
richment of the students’ musical ex- 
perience. It might be possible to have 
an ensemble in the studio to play a 
delineascoped arrangement of a song 
written by a student right after he has 
completed his scoring so he can hear 
his work and more accurately appraise 
his efforts. 

It keeps growing in its ramifications 
and possibilities as one thinks on it. 
The only bounds we shall have to ob- 
serve will be the limitations of our 
ingenuity and creativity—the horizons 
of our intellect. 

* 


Edwin N. C. Barnes, head of the 
department of music of the Washing- 
ton, D. C., Public Schools for the past 
twenty-five years, and former president 
of the Southern Music Educators Con- 
ference, announced his retirement on 
September 1. His lengthy career in 
the Washington Schools was preceded 
by terms as director of music for the 
State of Massachusetts (1906-14) and 
the State of Rhode Island (1914-22). 
From the latter position he went to 
Washington. Dr. Barnes will continue 


. his association with the Washington 


Musical Institute, and will be available 
for lecture engagements. His Wash- 
ington home is at 7018 Taylor Terrace, 
Landover Hills, Maryland. 
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Piano Excellence-Prizes For 1948 
Guild Diploma Winners 


(Made available through the cooperation of B s Patron Members of the National Guild 
of Piano Teachers). 
1. ARTIST DIPLOMA WINNERS—to Each of the FIVE MOST OUTSTANDING, 
(2) A $250.00 Cash Prize, and (b) Round-Trip Fare to New York City, and (c) An audition 
fore an Artist-Judge of international repute, and to the ONE Chosen as MOST OUT- 
STANDING, (d) Another $250 Cash Prize, and (e) A Debut Appearance in New York. 
2. COLLEGIATE DIPLOMA WINNERS—to Each of the TEN MOST OUTSTAND- 
ING From Coast to Coast a Cash Prize of $100.00. 
3. HIGH SCHOOL DIPLOMA WINNERS—to Each of the 20 MOST OUTSTANDING 
from Coast to Coast a Cash Prize of $50.00. 


FIRST RULE GOVERNING P-E-P ENTRY 


1. A SUPERIOR RATING from the Judge as a High School, Collegiate, or Artist Di- 
ploma Winner in the National Piano Playing Auditions shall be required of each entrant. 





For detailed information, write: 


National Guild of Piano Teachers 
Box 1113 Austin, Texas 
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10 Masi Maser 


This is it!—a richly informative guide to 
more than 1,000 musical masterpieces in 
every form, from song to opera and ora- 
torio, from overture to symphony, from 
nocturne to etude and sonata, from minuet 
to suite and string quartet. Here is the 
wealth of fact and interpretation that pro- 
vide the background and the understand- 
ing for infinitely greater enjoyment of. 
music by the concert-goer, the radio lis- 
tener, the record player, Get this “one 
volume musical library” for yourself. Get 
it as a gift for your music-loving friends. 



















Virtually every great composer of yesterday and 
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sics and every musical form are represented in 
this never-before book. Get it at your bookstore, 
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G CLEF LETTER OPENER 


AND PAPER WEIGHT 

An entirely new design, ve 
ye 5 beautiful. "A good, 

(6 oz.) letter opener, it 
wil louble as a paper weight. 
Metal, 8%" long, finished in 
shaded bronze, sntique ed 
or old gold. 
$2.00; Silver $2.50; Gold $3.00— 


at your music store, or post- 
paid direct from 


Educational Products Co. 


516 Fifth Ave., 
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Books 





Robert Schumann 


ROM the facile pen of Opal Wheeler 

comes another of the little composer 

biographies so well known to Ameri- 
can children.* This time it is the story 
of Robert Schumann with his cat, Ziff, 
in a title role. The book is attractive in 
format, illustrated with lively black-and- 
white pen drawings by Christine Price 
and enriched by a good selection of 
Schumann pieces. 

Knowing Miss Wheeler’s gift for in- 
teresting children, there is little doubt 
that this latest volume will share the 
success of her earlier books. However, 
the adult reader who knows his Schu- 
mann is troubled by the over-accent on 
the joyous note. It seems just a bit too 
good to be true. Young Robert was by 
no means always an admirable boy, lead- 
ing a charmed life, and the older Schu- 
mann lived in increasing shadow which 
ended in the dark. Far be it from me to 
sound the sorry note for children, yet 
children are realists and can take and 
appreciate more plain truth than most of 
us realize. So, why avoid the truth to 
the extent of inaccuracies? For example, 
there was never consent to the marriage 
from Clara’s father, only a tardy recon- 
ciliation after the first child was born. 
And, though Robert Schumann was de- 
voted to his children and did delightful 
things with and for them, it is a bit 
beside the point to say that “Their noise 
was music to his ears and in the midst of 
their play he composed some of his 
noblest works.” One of Clara’s prob- 
lems, particularly in Dusseldorf, was 
finding a house where the children’s 
racket would not disturb Robert. Then 
there is the pretty picture of the Schu- 
mann children welcoming their parents 
home from the Russian concert tour. 
Robert sits at the piano playing the 
“new Piece” he has brought them and 
saying, “A small gray squirrel whispered 
this curious story in my ear on my way 
home”! Just how will the young reader 
feel when he learns, what most musicians 
know, that the Curious Story, one of the 
Kinderscenen, was composed two years 
before Schumann’s marriage, not for 


. children but about them—a poetic mem- 


ory of his own childhood which he hoped 
would please Clara Wieck. 


But these are such little things, you 
may say, and the book is charming. Why 
quibble—the children will probably never 
know the difference, Ah, but we hope 
many of them will want to make further 
acquaintance with Schumann through his 
music and through later reading of the 
delightful Schumann letters and biogra- 
phies. It is, indeed, Miss Wheeler’s 
laudable purpose to create an interest 
which will carry over into the growing- 
up years. A child should not have to 
unlearn anything, and to give up some- 
thing you have enjoyed is too big a price 
to pay for your entertainment. All of 
which raises the nice question of just 
how far one may let the imagination go 
when dealing with real persons and to 
what extent one may highlight the bright 
spots, ignoring the dark ones, and still 
keep the character in balance. 

It is certainly not my wish to make 


Ma Schumann and Mascot Ziff, by 
(New hor sa illus. by Christine Price. 
ors He York: P. Dutton & Co. 168pp. 
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unkind criticism of this little book. 
‘What, to me, seem its shortcomings are 
signs of a danger and a temptation to 
which we are all liable. In these halcyon 
days of making education attractive with 
appealing books, radio dramatizations, 
films, slides and what not, we are bid- 
ding high for the child’s attention, per- 
haps too high. For attention, momen- 
tary interest, is a poor thing compared 
with the creative interest that grows and 
lasts. Now, more than ever, we who 
work with and for children should pro- 
tect them from the over-stimulation of 
them, he examines the chordal usages of 
too much entertainment and, as edu- 
cators, be jealously on guard over the 
integrity of our subjects. 

—LiLuiAn BALDWIN 


Testing 


r. MursELL has again produced a 

scholarly and practical work 1n this, 

his most recent book.* It is not 
a book which will be of interest 
to the larger number of school 
music teachers but will prove valuable 
to those with an interest in the entire 
testing movement. This work is 
written primarily for psychologists and 
others engaged in psychological testing 
as well as students of testing. The 
material presented “covers both the 
basic theories of mental measurement 
and their practical application.” “It 
lists approximately one hundred of the 
typical and sounder tests available to- 
day, including those made by the 
Army during the war.” The chapter 
on Aptitude Testing should be of 
interest to music educators. The sec- 
tion of this chapter on Talent Tests 
includes a description of (1) Measures 
of Musical Talent, Seashore, and (2) 
Musical Memory Test, Drake. The 
author does not clearly indicate 
whether or not he selected these purely 
as types of talent tests or because he 
believes these tests to be particularly 
sound. Dr. Mursell states that his 
purpose was “to present a comprehen- 
sive and balanced account of the test- 
ing movement in psychology, its present 
status and its future prospects.” He 
has achieved his purpose and made a 
distinct contribution to educational 
literature. —Wr1i1AM R. Sur 





*Psychological Testing, by James 
L. Mursell. [New York: Longmans, 
Green and Co., Inc., 450 pp. $4.00] 


Beethoven Quartets 


HE increasing number of discrimi- 
nating listeners to recorded string 
quartets, as well as the devotees of 
that finest of indoor sports, quartet play- 
ing, will take this book* to their hearts. 
The author enthusiastically avows that 
by actively entering into this music it 
“becomes more vivid to us than the most 
luxurious orchestra.” The towering con- 
ductor, the cumulative masses of sound, 
and the ephemeral sensationalism are 
here replaced by a “musical beauty that 
increases proportionately with our under- 
standing of it.” We come to realize “the 
surprising truth that the composer only 
commences, the interpreter only continues 
what the listener alone can complete.” 
This is a blessed communion open to 
those who have ears to hear. 
Mr. Mason’s analytical insight and gift 
*The Quartets of Beethoven, - t Daniel 
Oxfo: 


Gregory Mason. [New York: rd Uni- 
versity Press. 294pp. $4.75.] 
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of expression are constantly in evidence. 
He likens the intimacy of the quartet to 


the essay in literature. He urges that 
the listener and the player study record- 
ings of different fine quartets and thus, 
by steady practice in discrimination, re- 
fine one’s own taste. This implies great 
sincerity—‘“in art there is no bad but 
insincerity.” 

The illuminating detail of the analyses 
are interwoven with a wealth of ex- 





AUTHORS 


James L. Mursell (18), Professor of Edu- 
cation and Chairman of Music Department, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. Mem- 
ber of the Music Education Research Council; 
former member of the Editorial Board. One 
of the most prominent authors and lecturers 
in the music education field. 

Westervelt B. Romaine (20), Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Music, American University, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Organist and choirmaster, St. 
John’s Church, Georgetown. Chairman of 
the MENC Radio sub-committee on Television. 


Ray B. Green (22), Chief of Music, Recrea- 
tion Service, Special Services, Veterans Ad- 
ministration, Washington 25, D. C. 


Helen Grant Baker (25), formerly teacher 
of high school vocal and general music in 
Horace Mann-Lincoln School of Teachers 
College, Columbia University. Now teaching 
in Elizabeth, New Jersey. National Chairman 
of the MENC Special Projects Committee on 
Creative Music. 


Franklin Dunham (27), Chief of Radio, 
U.S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 
Member, MENC Radio sub-committee on 
Television. 


Anne E. Hay (28), The Pennsylvania State 
College, State College, Pa. 


Janet D. Harris (29), teacher in second 
grade at the Sedgwick Elementary School, 
West Hartford, Conn. 


James F. Nickerson (30), Assistant Pro- 
fessor, Dept. of Music Education, University 
of Kansas, Lawrence. Member of graduate 
school staff currently guiding research in 
music education. Southwestern Division Chair- 
man MENC Special Projects Committee on 
Films in Music Education. 


Domingo Santa Cruz (31), Dean of the Col- 
lege of Fine Arts, University of Chile. Associ- 
ate member of the Journal Editorial Board. 


Peter W. Dykema (34), professor emeritus 
of music education, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. Past President of the MENC, 
member of the Music Education Research 
Council, first editor of the Music Educators 
Journal and currently associate member of 
the Editorial Board. Author, lecturer. 


Lenore Adubato (35), music teacher at 
Cleveland Junior High School, Newark, New 
Jersey, and acting chairman of the music de- 
partment. 


Bernard Weiss (44), teacher of brass and 
percussion instruments, and director of the 
Symphonic Band of the High School of Music 
and Art, New York City. 


W. D. Ashburn (46), formerly Business 
Representative of The North Carolina Sym- 
phony Society, Inc., Chapel Hill. 


Zirian A. Blish (48), teacher of American 
literature (juniors) and of World literature 
(seniors) in Senior High School, Fond du 
Lac, Wisconsin. 


Gerald M. Frank (49), Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Lorain County, Ohio, 
since 1930. Former president of Ohio Music 
Education Association, formerly executive sec- 
retary and editor of the Triad, official maga- 
zine of OMEA. Chairman, OMEA Committee 
on Improvement of Auditions. 


Gilbert T. Saetre (51), director of college 
band and associate professor of wind instru- 
ments and instrumental music education, Mis- 
sissippi Southern College, Hattiesvare. For- 
merly band chairman for NSBOVA Region 
Seven, and state music chairman for A 
while director of music, City Public Schools, 
at Bristol, Tennessee. 
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amples from  Beethoven’s sketchbook 
which reveal the unending labors of the 
composer. It should be comforting to 
students to read that he regarded his 
counterpoint exercises as “a hard nut to 
crack, but one that must be cracked.” 
It is pointed out that Beethoven’s reca- 
pitulations are never matters of routine, 
His imagination brings the original theme 
to a full flowering. In doing this he 
scorned the criticism of his contem- 
poraries, refusing to be shackled by the 
principles of tonality. He chose to pro- 
gress to his key by his own path, arriv- 
ing “with an ’eclat more brilliant for 
being delayed.” (If you would be dull, 
tell all—French proverb.) 

Mendelssohn, Brahms, Franck, Debussy 
and many others have been influenced by 
Beethoven’s power to create atmosphere 
in these quartets. For example, Berlioz 
observes that the Scherzo of Op. 18, No. 
3 is “as fascinating as the gaze of a 
mesmerizer.” Beethoven, himself, says 
of the adagio, Op. 18, No. 1, “I thought 
of the burial vault in Romeo and Juliet.” 
To create these effects within the con- 
fines of the string quartet is a truly 
wonderful accomplishment. By contrast, 
Beethoven, as well as Mozart, could be 
roguish or could create a figuration of 
notes that is like “a flight of birds or a 
bunch of flowers.” 

The book concludes with the poignant 
story of the composer’s last days. Bee- 
thoven said that art alone deterred him 
from putting an end to his life. He 
was cruelly forced to “a synthesis of 
assertion and submission,” but still he 
could proclaim, “I am never alone when 
I am alone. I have no fear for my 
music—those who understand it must be 
freed from the miseries others drag about 
with them.” We are grateful to the 
author for sharing with us a large 
measure of his understanding. 

—Davin MATTERN 


Among the Latest 


ooKs of special significance, from 

the standpoint of music educators 

and all Journal readers, include 
several received too late for attention 
through the usual channels in time for 
this issue. Listed in the paragraphs 
following are a number of books which 
seem especially worthy of mention. 


Music is My Life, by Adella Pren- 
tiss Hughes. [Cleveland, Ohio: The 
World Publishing Company. IIlus. 
$4.00.] This fascinating story of a 
brilliant woman, whose name _ is 
synonymous with music, traces the 
development of music in Cleveland for 
nearly five decades. Closely asso- 
ciated with the organization and de- 
velopment of the Cleveland Symphony 
Orchestra, Mrs. Hughes, herself a fine 
pianist, tells a story which is the more 
interesting because of the many mu- 
sical personalities introduced. 


The Year in American Music, edited 
by Julius Bloom. [New York: Allen, 
Towne & Heath, Inc. $5.00.] This 
is the first projected series of annual 
volumes. Deals’ with significant events 
and personalities contributing to the 
American musical scene during the 
year beginning September 1946. The 
appendices include directories of 
American composers, orchestras, opera 
companies, books published during the 
year of 1946-47, albums and collections, 
records, awards, obituaries. The editor, 
who is director of the Brooklyn Insti- 
tute of Arts and Sciences, has made 
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The Child's 
First Music 


RIME RHYTHM AND SONG 


Delightful first music for the child with his own 
interests and living experiences as the subject 





matter, Ideas, vocabulary, and textual phrases are 
from the land of little folk, Range is right, Ac- 
companiments create moods. Catchy songs sharpen 
the child's listening and stimulate his musical in- 
terest. 


Singing games encourage group participation. 
Rhythmic activity develops coordination and feeling 
of pulse. Sentence songs and imitative lines help 
“out-of-tune” singers, Complete instructions for 
singing games as well as suggestions for group ac- 
tivity are provided. 


76 songs in sheet music size. Illustrated. Special 
patented binding — leaves lie flat. $1.20, ppd. 











Folk Dances 
Singing Games 


SING AND DANCE 


The folk dance is having a tremendous upswing 
from coast to coast. This book takes an old-time 
recreation and brings it up-to-date, With it you 
can start a group in school, camp, the club, the 
church social room — in any social gathering, and 
thus provide one of the most enjoyable ways in 
which music can be used in recreation. 


Singing while dancing is the fun-provoking activity 
featured. Peppy, attractive, simple accompaniments 





are provided, but the dancers can furnish their own 
music! Complete words and music for 38 different 
dances are given, They're simple and quickly taught 
by rote. Unique, easy-to-follow instructions are 
given for each dance. Sheet music size, $1.25, ppd. 


HALL & McCREARY COMPANY 
— Publishers of Better Music — 


432 South Wabash Avenue Chicago 5, Ill. 











an outstanding contribution to the lore 
of American music, 


The Music of Sibelius, edited by 
Gerald Abraham. [New York: W. W. 
Norton & Company, Inc. 218 pp. 
$3.00.] This book, like its predeces- 
sors, The Music of Tchaikovsky and 
The Music of Schubert, presents a 
serious discussion of the entire work 
of the composer who is its subject. 
Dealing chiefly with music, and with 
a minimum of biographical references, 
Editor Abraham surveys in detail each 
of the seven symphonies. Contributors, 
besides the editor, are Ralph Hill, who 
writes on “Sibelius the Man”; Raloh 
W. Woor, “The Miscellaneous Or- 
chestral and Theatre Music;” Scott 
Goddard, “Sibelius’ Chamber Music;” 
Eric Blom, Astra Demond, and Scott 


Goddard write about the composer’s 
piano music, songs, and choral music, 
respectively. David Cherniavsky con- 
tributes a chapter on “Special Charac- 
teristics of Sibelius’ Style.” The book 
includes a Chronology, Bibliography, 
Indexed List of Compositions, and 
Musical Examples. 


A Short History of Opera, by Don- 
ald Jay Crout. [Morningside Heights, 
New York: Columbia University Press. 
2 Volumes. Profusely Illus. 711 pp. 
$10.00.] These books serve a double 
purpose—introduction to opera for 
laymen, and guide to professional 
musicians and scholars. Said to be the 
first continuous, unified history of 
opera to appear, tracing its develop- 
ment from medieval liturgical drama 
right up to the present time. Volume 
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II includes an extensive bibliography, 
listing bibliographies, lexicons, guides, 
histories, and other works dealing with 
the opera in general. The author is 
Professor of Music at Cornell Univer- 
sity. 

Masters of the Keyboard, by Willi 
Apel. [Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press. 323 pp. $5.00.] 
The author, well-known musicologist 
and author of The Notation of Poly- 
phonic Music, the Harvard Diction- 
ary of Music, and other works, has 
selected for discussion some seventy 
compositions from the vast musical 
literature composed for organ, clavi- 
chord, harpsichord, pianoforte, etc., in 
the period from the middle ages to the 
present day. His text forms a con- 
tinuous commentary on the signifi- 
cance of these musical examples in 
the development of keyboard music as 
a whole. Mainly addressed to the 
musical amateur, but nevertheless 
based on extensive musicological re- 
search, the book includes much ma 


terial of interest to the student and 
scholar. More than 140 musical illus- 
trations, approximately 70 of them 
complete compositions. Handsomely 
printed. 

Brahms, by Karl Geiringer. [New 
York: Oxford University Press. 383. 
pp. $5.00.} A revised and enlarged 
edition of what is considered to be 
among the most important biographies 
of Brahms ever published. The first 
edition was published in 1936. 

Sharps and Flats in Five Decades, 
an Autobiography by Father Finn, 
[New York: Harper & Brothers. 
342 pp. $3.75.] This informal very 
readable autobiography by the well- 
known and well-loved choral con- 
ductor, Father William Joseph Finn, 
will be greeted by music lovers as 
another valuable edition to the music 
lore of the United States. Covering 
some fifty years in the service of 
music, the book not only deals with 
many notable figures in the musical 
world, but includes pungent reflections. 
from the American musical scene—all 
in the wide spread of Father Finn’s 
career, which ranged from experiences 
with raucous small boys, elderly so- 
pranos, and giggling college misses to 
the mighty chorus in the Hollywood 
Bowl. 


Ada Bicking, whose retirement from 
active professional work was men- 
tioned in the previous issue of the 
Journal, had been associated with 
Arthur Jordan Conservatory of Music, 
Indianapolis, Indiana, for fourteen 
years, the last eleven years in the 
capacity of director. Miss Bicking 
went to Jordan Conservatory from the 
Michigan State Department of Edu- 
cation, where she held the post of 
state supervisor of music for a number 
of years. Previously she served as 
supervisor of music in the Evansville 
(Indiana) - Public Schools, during 
which time she acted as hostess to the 
Music Educators National Conference 
(1918). Always a leader in music edu- 
cation and an aggressive and effective 
worker in the MENC, she was elected 
president of the newly organized North 
Central Conference at the first North 
Central meeting under the division- 
national-biennial plan, held in Spring- 


‘field, Illinois, in 1927. Later she served 


as a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee (1930-34), during which period 
the headquarters office in Chicago was 
established. Member of the Research 
Council, one of the first life members 
of the Conference, chairman or mem- 
ber of numerous committees—these are 
a few items from her professional rec- 
ord, which this brief paragraph does 
not attempt to cover. The most recent 
addition to the list was Miss Bicking’s 
service to the Conference as co-hostess 
to the North Central biennial meeting 
at Indianapolis last April. Under her 
leadership, Arthur Jordan Conserva- 
tory and staff assumed the responsi- 
bilities of direction, management and 
details in connection: with schedules 
and operations of the somewhat com- 
plicated convention program. In addi- 
tion, Jordan contributed major items 
of the program and buaget. For the 
present, Miss Bicking will maintain her 
home at 1615 North Talbot Avenue, 
Indianapolis, but expects to spend a 
great deal of her time with her sister, 
who has been very ill, in Royal Oak, 
Michigan. 
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Leeds presents—The exciting Sabre Dance and other Hew Gand Works! 


GAYNE BALLET 


THREE DANCES 


(SABRE DANCE + LULLABY * DANCE OF THE ROSE MAIDENS) 


by Aram Khachaturian ¢* Scored for Band by Erik Leidzen 






































This band transcription of the delightful dances vide a well-balanced program group. The ex- 
from the GAYNE BALLET is the only authorized citing rhythms of the SABRE DANCE contrast 
version of the famous Khachaturian dances. Pre- beautifully with the tender and graceful LULLABY 
pored by Erik Leidzen, whose band arrange- and the exotic and lovely DANCE OF THE ROSE 
ments are widely praised for their understanding MAIDENS. This authorized edition is priced eco- 
of school band needs, THE THREE DANCES pro- nomically to meet current budgets of school bands. 
Full Band 5.00 Condensed Conductor's Score 1.00 
Symphonic Band 7.50 Extra Parts .35 


WMMM@C@@@@€X™?@wq@Mwda Middl fflddd HC|qMeed —— MMe 
In the Spirit of the Famous Clever Use of Band Instruments 
New Orleans Carnival OVERTURE ON 
CARNIVAL SUITE RUSSIAN FOLK THEMES 


Composed for Band by 
Alexandre Tansman 


Romance of the 
Mississippi Delta Country 


FROM THE DELTA 


Composed for Band by 
William Grant Still 





= 






Composed for Band by 
Nikolai Ivanov-Radkevich 








Arranged and Edited 
for American Band by 
Paul Yoder 






Full Band 6.50 

Symphonic Band 9.00 

Condensed Conductor's Score 1.25 
. 


Full Band 6.50 
Symphonic Band 9.00 


Cond tor’s Score 1.25 





Full Band 5.00 
Symphonic Band 7.50 
Condensed Conductor's Score 1.00 
Extra Parts .35 
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Extra Parts .40 Extra Parts .40 


Reews MUSIC CiierORATION « Be SLOG. - RADIO CITY = NEW YORK 20. 
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Chappell presents appropriate new materials for your grades and junior high 
school choruses. Here are 2-Part and SAB arrangements tailored to fit your particu- 
lar needs. 





The 2-PART arrangements are restricted in range, pose no rhythmic problems, and do not have too much 
independent movement of parts. They may also be used for unchanged boys’ voices or girls’ voices. 


The SAB arrangements are particularly appropriate for junior high school use since they do not utilize a 
traditional bass part...The B stands for BOYS’ VOICES. This should be the answer to one of the most 
important problems posed in junior high school work. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE OUR LATEST RELEASES IN THESE TWO CATEGORIES 


WHERE OR WHEN . . . Richard Rodgers THE SURREY WITH THE FRINGE ON TOP 
: MY ROMANCE . . . Richard Rodgers . « » Richard Rodgers 
: SOME DAY I’LL FIND YOU . . . Noel Coward OKLAHOMA . . . Richard Rodgers 
: I'LL FOLLOW MY SECRET HEART . . . Noel Coward OH, WHAT A BEAUTIFUL MORNIN’ 
. .. Richard Rodgers 


STAY AS SWEET AS YOU ARE. . . Gordon-Revel , 
PEOPLE WILL SAY WE'RE IN LOVE MANY A NEW DAY . . . Richard Rodgers 


. - Richard Rodgers *OUT OF MY DREAMS . . . Richard Rodgers 


*PUBLISHED IN 2-PART ARRANGEMENT ONLY 
FOR ADDITIONAL LISTINGS WRITE FOR OUR COMPLETE CHORAL CATALOGUE. 


CHAPPELL & CO., Inc. e RKO BLDG. « ROCKEFELLER CENTER » NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 
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MUSIC for BRASS 
INSTRUMENTS 


FOR CORNET 
The Celebrated Arban-Clarke Method 


— Complete Paper ................. <oxeed.50 
20 Difficult Etudes ..... .. G. Wurm .75 
22 Virtuoso Studies H. Pietzch 1.25 





CONTEST ALBUM 


Eleven modern solos on the National Con- 
test List 

Contest Piece, Op. 57 ............... G. Ala 
Fantasie Heroique, 9p. 25 .... H. Gottwal 
Liebeslied, Op. 22, No. 2 . O. Bohme 


Grand Concerto ........ ww. F. Grate 
Romanza Appassionata  .......ccccceceeeeeesees 
aes os Ce an ae 
Concerto Fantasie 2.1.0... G. Cords 
Berceuse, O. Bohme 


Variations in D flat, Op. 55 ... H. Busser 
Legende Heroique, Op. 27 J. Mouquet 
DIET ctsendemsennineannns .._ G. Cords 
Cantabile et Scherzetto ... . P. Gaubert 
Solo and piano $3.00 











FOR FRENCH HORN 


Complete Method for French Horn : 
TO ey 
60 Studies, Book 1 & 2 ..: Kopprasch 1.00 
30 Instructive & Melodic Exercises 
viii: ee sae 
Orchestra Studies ... Wm. Gebhardt 
Books 1, 4 & 5 from the works 
Of Wainer ..ncccecccccersereneesssee Each 1.00 


FOR TROMBONE or BARITONE 


Modern Universal Method for Baritone and 
Slide Trombone. New Edition containing 
some famous studies by Arban, Vobaron, 
Collinet, St. Jacome and others. 
Ee ir tr 
es .~ 1.75 Complete ai 
Cornette’s Celebrated Method ............ 








sme ROVised by J. N. Procter $1.50 
9 Progressive Studies ............ Diep 60 
Technical Exercises No. 1 .... Muller 2.00 
27 Progressive Studies ........ 60 
4 Lessons & 17 Studies Vobaron .75 
SS eee Vobaron 1.25 
24 Studies, Op. 108 Seidel .75 





CONTEST ALBUM 

Eleven modern solos on National Contest 
List. See contents and price under cornet 
listing. 


BRASS ENSEMBLES 


In a Happy Mood .................... Busch $1.25 
(2 cornets, Eb horn, baritone b.c., 
trombone b.c. & score) 

EY eee Busch 1.00 
(2 cornets, baritone b.c., trombone 
b.c. & score 

La Chasse ..... Tscherepnine 1.00 
(4 horns & score; 4 trombones & 
score) 





———— EEE Dewit-Tallmadge $1.20 
(4 trombones & score) 

Hertzengesang ... Pileger-Tallmadge 1.60 
(4 trombones & score) 

Zwei Grosse Quartette .......Maas 2.00 
(4 trombones & ecereh 

Wald Lied .................. Muller-Pottag 1.50 


(4 horns & score) 
Pilgrim's Chorus from Tannhauser 
Wagner 1.00 





(4 horns & score) 
Der Freyschutz (Fantasia) 
Von Weber 1.00 





(4 horns & score) 

We will send on approval to teachers 
Ask for complete CATALOG NO. 7 
The 
CUNDY-BETTONEY CO. inc. 
Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. 
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As Others See Us 





FROM time to time the Journal re- 
ceives clippings, letters, and other ma- 
terial representing opinions and view- 
points, critical and otherwise, of ed- 
itors, contributors, and other citizens 
who, from the standpoint of members 
of the music education profession, are 
“laymen.” The columns of the maga- 
zine are open for interesting bits of 
this kind, many of which have been 
published in the past. Mrs. “RFD’s” 
letter, below, printed in the Indianapo- 
lis Star was clipped and forwarded 
to the Journal by Edward B. Birge, 
chairman emeritus of the Editorial 
Board, and is reprinted by permission. 
Wrote Mr. Birge: “Why not have a 
special column open to such material, 
in order to encourage readers to send 
in letters, reports, items clipped from 
local papers, etc.” 

So here is the column. Readers are 
invited to contribute. 


° 


A Rural Parent Reviews 
a School Concert 


HE TOWN and the community 

around turned out proudly to hear 

their children perform at the spring 
concert in the high school auditorium last 
week. The R.F.D. family turned out, 
too, because we knew two of the vio- 
linists, Mary Jane in the yellow suit, 
playing her great-uncle’s fiddle, and 
Cynthia Anne, in the green dress, with 
the high school orchestra. Both girls 
are in high school, The rural school 
children don’t get orchestra training 
until they get into the city high school, 
and it is too bad they don’t. 

The concert, presented by the de- 
partment of instrumental music and 
its two directors, included children 
from all the city’s schools. There 
were little children and high school 
ones, beginners and more advanced 
students, colored and white children, 
farm and city high school students, 
children from rich and not rich homes. 
The small children were a part of the 
all-city orchestra, which played first. 
The high school orchestra came next 
and the band finished the concert with 
a great flourish. 

You needed only to listen to the 
applause to realize what the concert 
meant to the audience of parents. And 
you needed only to watch the perform- 
ers to see what it did for them. They 
loved it. You could tell by the way 
they held their instruments, patted 
their feet, watched the director and 
followed the music. They played with 
skill and assurance, and no evident 
self-consciousness. Their individual 
personalities showed clearly, even 
while they played the same pieces of 
music, or identical instruments. I 
thought, how quickly children learn 
to read music, to understand those 
mysterious, beautiful and shining in- 
struments, and the even more mys- 
terious hand-wavings of the directors. 
The time to learn music, obviously, is 
while the young, plastic mind is filled 
with thoughts of radio programs, 
comics, bubble gum and Gene Autrey, 















groups by Hugo Frey. a 


FOUR PART — S.A.T.B. 


Bless You! 

Enough To Know 

God Is Ever Beside Me 
God Painted A Picture 
Hail Mary 

Lord's Prayer, The 
Mother Cabrini 

My Dearest Prayer 

Ol! God, Father Of Mercy 
Our Christ Has Risen 
Star Of The East 

Until | Come To Thee 


el a 


Enough To Know 

God Is Ever Beside Me 
God Painted A Picture 
My Dearest Prayer 
Star Of The East 


FOUR PART — S.S.A.A. 


Enough To Know 

| Bow My Head In Silent Prayer 
My Dearest Prayer 

O! God, Father Of Mercy 

Until | Come To Thee 


THREE PART — S.S.A. 


Enough To Know 

God Is Ever Beside Me 
God Of Battles 

God Painted A Picture 

| Bow My Head In Silent Prayer 
Mother Cabrini 

My Dearest Prayer 

O! God, Father Of Mercy 
Our Christ Has Risen 

Stor Of The East 

Until |-Come To Thee 


THREE PART — S.A.B. 


Enough To Know 

God Is Ever Beside Me 
God Painted A Picture 
Hail Mary 

Mother Cabrini 

Ol! God, Father Of Mercy 
Our Christ Has Risen 
Until | Come To Thee 


TWO PART — S.A. 


Enough To Know 

God Is Ever Beside Me 
God Painted A Picture 
Hail Mary 

Mother Cabrini 

Ol God, Father Of Mercy 
Our Christ Has Risen 
Star Of The East 


Price 20¢ each 
Write for Free Vocal Thematic 
4 % , he, Bt, Lobage VMS 
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instead of thoughts of income tax, 
labor unions, fertilizer shortages and 
cannibalism among baby chicks. 

There were two pianists for the all- 
city orchestra. One was a small girl, 
with ribboned braids, her feet barely 
touching the floor. The second, not 
much bigger, wore a white ribbon on 
her black curls, and knowing her 
music by heart, devoted her attention 
to the director. The pianist for the 
advanced orchestra was a Negro boy, 
unquestionably possessed of great tal- 
ent. He came out on the stage, mod- 
estly, to play a concerto, and was 
greeted by a thunder of applause that 
shows the city’s pride in him. He un- 
doubtedly has a fine musical career 
ahead of him. Not all of last week’s 
performers will have that, of course. 
Many will never be more than average. 
But the early experience, and the early 
training will never be lost. In later 
life they will make good use of it for 
their own satisfaction. Music satisfies 
a deep human hunger. Most adults, at 
some time or another, yearn for the 
ability to express themselves on some 
musical instrument, even if it’s only a 
jews-harp or a mouth organ. 

Musical training, I decided enthusi- 
astically, watching these young people 
play, is a nourishment as important to 
the spirit as food is to the body. When 
the orchestras had finished, the grand 
piano was shoved back into its cubby- 
hole of outer darkness behind the stage 
curtain. The chairs were rearranged 
and the band came on, resplendent in 
blue, gray and gold uniforms. Jody, 
who had a smattering of experience 
from the rhythm band at school last 
winter, leaned forward and loved “that 
drum he played with a rag on a stick, 
and didn’t move it.” The pulse quick- 
ens at the sound of a band, or the sight 
of one. The music is persuasive, in- 
spiriting, unifying. It is a great force. 
Add the glamour of uniforms and you 
have a potent tool for good, for de- 
mocracy, for personal self-expression 
within the group. Instrumental music 
training ought to go right along with 
reading and adding and brushing the 
teeth. 

The directors of the orchestras and 
band have probably been thanked by 
students and parents, often. They un- 
doubtedly realize the power they hold 
in their hands. I only wish they could 
reach out further and further, into the 
farm communities and wave their 
gifted hands. —Mrs. R.F.D. 
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dedicated to inspiring amity and un- 
derstanding among the peoples of 
North, Central and South America. 
Eight other composers, representing 
the U. S., Canada, Chile, Mexico, 
Venezuela, Argentina, Uruguay and 
Brazil, won honorable mention, in- 
cluding Domingo Santa Cruz of Santi- 
ago, Chile, associate member of the 
Journal Editorial Board. 


Promotion Materials, designed to aid 
music educators in promoting music 
activities in their schools from the 
standpoint of students, parents and 
school administrators, have been made 
available by C. G. Conn, Ltd., of Elk- 
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NEW! tue Fioritto SERIES 


Dante Fiorillo, me American composer, winner of the 1939 
x Prize. and several Guggenheim Awards, has been * euees 
throughout p 4 and Europe for his —_es and chamber works. 
Fiorillo has shown in this series that music can be simple. 
technically easy, and enjoyable for players and audience alike, 
without compromising artistic or yoann and sound musical worth. 


Send for our new “themaile catalogue 


Crescendo South American Holiday 
by Dante Fiorillo by Dante a 
Full Band ....$3.00 Symph. Band $4.50 Full Band ....$4.5u With Band .$6.00 
Ex. Cond. Score .60 Extra Parts .. .30 With Full Score 6.00 Full Score 7.50 
Full Score ... 2.50 . Cond. Score 1.00 
OS eee 40 


* 
Chorale March Choral Works 
by Dante Fiorillo by Dante Fiorillo 


Full Band ....$2.75  Symph. Band .$4.00 ‘ullaby (SATB) ..............+++-+ -20 
Ex. Cond. Score .50 Extra Parts .. .20 Twilight(SATB) .................+ 20 
+ 


Other Original Compositions 

The Circus American Rhapsody 

by Eric Greenwood by Eric Greenwood 
Full Band ....$6.00 Symph. Band .$7.50 Full Band ....$6.00 Symph. Band .$7.50 
Ex. Cond. Score 1.00 Extra Parts .. .35 Ex. Cond. Score 1.00 Extra Parts .. .35 

o 

Overture Fantasia 

by Andrea Rolland by Andrea Rolland 
Full Band ....$5.00 Symph. Band .$6.50 Full Band ....$4.50 Symph. Band .$6.00 


Ex. Cond. Score .75 Extra Parts .. a Ex. Cond. Score .75 Extra Parts .. .30 
ry - Nations Anthem 
by foseph F. Welsh 
Full Ban SABO GRO ccocses *. 2 
Voice andPiano .50 Symph. Band . 
DN WHEE. dane nncaedesesauasdcace 


Order directly or from your dealer 


Educational Publishing Institute Corp. 


545 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 























DIEGES & CLUST 


17 John Street, New York 8, N. Y. 
Creators and manufacturers 
of 
special medals and plaques 


for 





State and District Festivals 


We invite your inquiries. 











hart, Indiana. Booklets and folders, 
which include mats for use in school 
papers or newspapers and posters for 
bulletin boards, are obtainable free of 
charge. 

My Article on “Global Music” 


in the June Preview Issue has to date 
brought me 151 letters with requests 


for the set of lesson plans. Forty 
states and Canada were included in 
the requests—to all of which I have 
mailed complete eight-page sets of 
plans for seventy-five lessons (two 
semesters). People do read the Jour- 
nal! Best wishes for 1948 ahead!— 
Paul E. Duffield. 
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THE THOMPSON 





A MUSICAL INSTRUMENT 
for CLASSROOM or HOME 












@ FULL CHROMATIC SCALE 
@ PITCHED IN “C"—A-440 
@ TUNABLE BY MOUTHPIECE 
@ VISUAL FINGER GUIDES 
@ ALL PLASTIC-SANITARY 


@ INDIVIDUALLY BOXED PATENT 





NUMBERS 
D 139. 

D 139333 

D pa ib 

Retail Price PATENTS 

$190 PENDING 
Fed. Tax 

Included e 

Complete with 

tnstructions By actual school- 

room tests the 

FLUTOPHONE has 





been 
as the finest in- 
strument of its kind. 


ease of 
it as “tops.” Try the 
FLUTOPHONE and be 
convinced. 


SN ») Ask Your Dealer for the 


World’s Finest 


PRE-BAND 
METHOD 


by 
Merrill B. Van Pelt and J, Leon Ruddick 








wow TO PLAY shade 





Loom te play music 45° 
Develop your telents 
Prepere for the school bend 








Sold At Leading Music Stores Everywhere 
MANUFACTURED BY 


TROPHY PRODUCTS CO. 


212 Prospect Ave., Cleveland 15, O. 
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Mus. App. 


I am offering a general music course 
this year to every high school student 
I can reach. Recently I gave the stu- 
dents a short quiz in which they were 
asked to open their notebooks and 
copy out a list of twenty selections we 
have played, listing the selection in 
one column and the composer in an- 
other. Here are some samples from 
the list. Oh, dear me! 


PE I TE otineincwasecnsas ‘ 
each alia ... by George Gershwin 
Peter amd the RavOe 2... ccecccccccs 
isthéintehekeee by Serge Prokofieff 


gO eae 
eticeneaeane’ by Gopak Moussourgsky 


pg eee 
kbtetntvep eal by Dimitri Mitropoulos 
Dance of the Young Maidens ...... 


eainiion anne by Prince Igor Borodin 
Clear Delune .... by Claude Dedusses 


Siegfried’s Journey to the Rye ..... ‘ 
sb ates aes ie abiuaetin diel by Bruno Walter 
Bess, You Is My Baby Now ........ 


‘nnuhiath iain ae by George Gershwin 
Philharmonic .... by John Barbarolli 
Morning, Noon and Night in Indiana. 
ert ere meccccccvese DY VOR Suppe 


Now, I had discussed these records 
pretty carefully before I played them, 
telling a great deal of the story of 
both music and composer and meticu- 
lously spelling out every unfamiliar 
word. A little carelessness on the 
part of some in transcribing the in- 
formation into their notebooks no 
doubt was responsible for several er- 
rors, but the others could not have 
resulted from simple carelessness. I 
can explain them only by saying that 
the working of the minds of some high 
school students “passeth all under- 
standing.” 

—Wnm. R. Burchardt, Grove Public 
Schools, Grove, Oklahoma 


[To MENC member Burchardt goes 
the credit, if any, for naming this new 


department of the Journal—a feature’ 


the Editorial Board and staff have 
long contemplated offering as a suit- 
able medium for experiences and tales 
which are worthy of preservation for 
the less serious archives of the profes- 
sion. Readers are invited to contrib- 
ute.—m.t.] 


The Mouths of Babes 


The modest chairman of the Edito- 
rial Board helps us start off our new 
We Can’t Help It Department with 
a pair of tales: 

“After observing me in a first grade 


*Editor, artist, piano tuner, sports writer, 
music critic and dramatic coach; now re- 
tired; author of the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
and also many unfinished works including 
treatises on voice and petunia culture. Mr. 
Time will be glad to receive contributions, 
which will be published in his column without 
charge if good enough. He will also be 
pl d to a er questions, give advice re- 
garding to personal problems, etc., etc. All 
services are free, but no attention will be paid 
to anonymous communications except when 
writer’s name and address are enclosed in a 
sealed envelope. 

Oh dear me this is a long and sort of silly 
footnote, isn’t it? 








MUSIC FOR BRASS 







INSTRUMENTS 
Stand Up for Jesus — Webb-Clement 
Teempet afd PiaM0 nncccnnn§ 40 
SE TIO GENE‘ ccnnninieniteiieemionaninn -40 
French Horn and Piano ...... --- +40 
Mellophone and Piano ... — 
Ne: CE DOORD wememmmmnns dae 
Eb Alto Horn and Piano ..........-----..--- -40 
Eb Tuba and Piano ............ ——, | 
|. Ff eee 40 
Stranger Op. 68 No. 29 — 
Schumann-Cafarella 
2 Bb Trumpets, French Horn, Trom- 
bone, Baritone (or 2nd Trombone), 
Tuba—With Score .. samen 2.29 








Theme (from Concerto No. 1 
Bb Minor Op 23) — Tschaikowsky-Stone 
2 Trumpets and 2 Trombones with 


Fee 060, GHD caine 14D 
Tom and Jerry — Panella 
Trumpet and Piano nnnnernnee 50 
Trumpet Duet and Piano ............ .65 
Trombone or Baritone and Piano -50 


Trombone or Baritone Duet and Piano.....65 
(Suitable for any combination of Bb, 
C or Eb instruments—Treble or Bass 
Clef) 
Twin Sters — Wendland 





2 Trumpets and Piano ...........-.-.-..---s000 -60 
Trumpet, Trombone and Piano me ate 
Trumpet and Piano  ..........-.-- 50 
Trombone and Piano ....... » we 
2 Trombones and Piano  .2.........--.-+-c00000 75 


Two Bachelors — Panella 
TRONS GRE FERRO cemetmmnnene -50 
srempet Duet and Piano ............ 
Trombone or Baritone and Piano ‘ 
Trombone or Baritone Duet and Piano .65 
(Suitable for any combination of Bb, 

C or Eb instruments—Treble or Bass 
Clef) 
Two Friends (Dos Amigos) 








Dorado-Wheeler 
2 Trumpets and Piano ...................-.-..... -60 
Two Gnomes — Panella 
Temes anh TiAGD cnc ff 
prema Duet and Piano ...................--.. 65 
Trombone or Baritone and Piano 


-50 
Trombone or Baritone Duet and Piano .65 
(Suitable for any combination of Bb, 
or Eb instruments—Treble or Bass 
Clef) 
Two Lovers — Panella 





Trumpet and Piano -50 
Trumpet Duet and Piano cvs +65 
Trombone or Baritone and Piano ........ .50 


Trombone or Baritone Duet and Piano .65 
(Suitable for any combination of Bb, 
or Eb instruments—Treble or Bass 
Clef) 
Valse Romantique — Forrest L. Buchtel 
Tremges GRE FURS cnn -40 
Baritone ad Piao  ..---n-cecnccecesccecccececccosce 40 









French Horn and Piano ... mn 
Mellophone and Piano .... -40 
Trombone and Piano .. -40 


Eb Alto Horn and Pian 
Eb Tuba and Piano ... 
BBb Tuba and Piano ........... 
Watchman’s Song (Lyric 
Op. 12 No. 3) 
-Cafarella 
2 Bb Trumpets, Trombone, Baritone 
or 2nd Trombone) with score 1 


BLUE BIRD SOLOS 


Interesting and worthwhile compositions 
by well-known composers. Available for all 
Brass, Woodwinds and Saxophones. Ea: 
and Medium grade of difficulty. Endorse 
by Teachers and Schools everywhere. Effec- 
tively arranged in suitable keys and easy 
range. 





Admiration .................. .. Floyd P. St. Clair 
Andante Maestoso from ‘‘Poet and Peasant”’ 

qeoqe-ton 
Chant D’Amour ........ Forrest L. Buchte 
Dream Time .............-..---- Floyd P. St. Clair 


Golden Days (Serenade) .. Floyd P. St. Clair 
Home Sweet Home .. Arr. Lawrence C. Long 
Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep 


(Air Varie) ~............. Knight-Clement 
Romance ..-------ceeseeeee-e---e- Rubinstein-Long 
Silvertone Polka ............... Fred W. Clement 


The above Solos are arranged for the fol- 
lowing instruments with piano accompani- 
ment. 

Price each—Solo Part and Piano ........$ .40 
Bb Trumpet Mellophone Bb Saxophone 
Baritone Bassoon Saxophone 
Flute Trombone Eb Alto Horn 
Bb Clarinet Oboe Eh Tuba 
French Horn Eb Saxophone BBb Tuba 


Mail your order today! 
Volkwein Bros. Inc. 
Music Publishers 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
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classroom on several occasions, one 
little boy later asked the teacher what 
I was doing there. She informed him 
that I was the music supervisor, and 
came to hear them sing and watch her 
teach. He seemed impressed, and just 
before dismissal time, when reports 
on the day’s happenings were due, he 
offered the following: 

‘Mr. Dennis came to hear us sing 
this morning. When I grow up I 
want to be a music superman too.” 
[Oh dear me! But the next one took 
the starch out of you, didn’t it Charlie?] 

“After conducting a lesson in the 
second grade I moved on to another 
room. I was informed by the second 
grade teacher that one boy in the class 
reacted to my visit with the following 
expression: ‘He has a beautiful voice; 


‘id ” 


it sounds just like a harmonica! 
[Well?] 


$64 Question? 


Would you please send me by return 
mail information regarding the number 
of workers engaged in the music edu- 
cation profession, its relation to soci- 
ety, the probable future demands and 
trends, definition of occupation, the 
specific tasks performed, qualifications 
(sex, age of entrance and retirement, 
race, nationality restrictions, special 
ability requirements, vocational inter- 
est pattern, physical, mental, social, 
moral qualifications), tests for em- 
ployment or selection, legislation af- 
fecting occupation, methods of enter- 
ing, advancement, related occupations, 
earnings, hours of work, regularity of 
employment, health and accident haz- 
ards, organizations, places of employ- 
ment?—A.B.R. 

[Oh dear me! Who can quick sup- 
ply the answers in a sentence? Name 
and address of inquirer, who believes 
in making the most possible of a gov- 
ernment postal card, will be supplied 
to anyone interested in replying. P.S. 
It really isn’t such a silly question; 
just tough. A.B.R. thought of every- 
thing, didn’t he?] 


Dept. of Esthetics 


Example of integration of music, art 
and gastronomy, by Henry Ziegler, stu- 
dent of music education at the Juilliard 
School of Music, New York City— 
reprinted by permission from Stretto, 
weekly publication issued by the students 
of the Juilliard School. 
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November-December, Nineteen Forty-seven 





57 years of service 





by Elmer G. Uggen 


Five minutes once a week playing transposed melodies in 
unison with band or orchestra produces gratifying results. 


Price $1.00 
VALSE BRILLIANT 


by Austyn R. Edwards 


Finest cornet solo for concert or contest that has been written 
in many a year. Melodious ... flashy . . . but not difficult. 
For cornet and piano 60c 


NEW CHORAL NUMBERS 


appropriate for Christmas 


320 LULLABY FOR MARY'S SON 0. SSA léc 
830 HUSH YE, 'TIS MARY - SATB 15 








833 FROM AFAR ieanutidianitidetiniaeinasiadiiian SATB 2c 





Try our 10 day “‘on approval” service 


Paul 4. Schmitt Muste Cr 


88 South 10th St. 





Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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DETROIT’S “FIRST” 


IN CONVENIENCE - COMFORT - QUALITY 
In the heart of the downtown, office, theater, 
and shopping area. Friendly, courteous service 
to make your stay in Detroit a pleasant memory 
The Tuller Coffee Shop or Cafeteria for excel- 
lent Food modestly priced. The Hotel Tuller, " (| 
Detroit's largest, is the place to stay 


visit our Cocktail Lounge “4 
ONE OF DETROIT’S FINEST fy MN 


/ Y 800 ROOMS with BatH From *2”° 


q \ Hotel Culler | 


Re 
i} N FACING GRAND CIRCUS PARK 
is DR RICHARD C. HODGES, Manager 
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Music Educators National Conference 


Detroit 1948 Convention Committee 








BIENNIAL CONVENTION - - Detroit, Michigan, April 17-22, 1948 








To assist those attending the convention of the Music Educators National Conference to obtain hotel 
rooms, a Hotel Reservation Committee has been set up. This Committee has reserved blocks of rooms at 


the hotels listed below. 
DETROIT HOTELS 


Minimum rates shown. Requests for room reservations should indicate general price range desired. 
Room assignments will be made as nearly as possible in conformance with the price schedule indicated. 


























































Twin Twin 
Hotel Single Double Bedded Hotel Single Double Bedded 
ABINGTON APT. HOTEL ne $3.00 $4.00 $4.00 MADISON-LENOX HOTEL ...................... $2.50 $3.50 $4.00 
700 Seward Ave. Madison & John R. 
ANDORIA HOTEL .. 2.25 2.75 2.75 NORTON HOTEL . 2.50 4.00 
6520 Third Ave. 410 Griswold St. 
BARLUM HOTEL 4.00 6.00 4.50 NORTON-PALMER HOTEL ~.—..................... 2.0 5.00 5.00 
Cadillac Square at Bates Windsor, Ontario, Canada ’ 
BELCREST APT. HOTEL 3.50 5.00 6.00 PARK AVENUE HOTEL.———._..______..._ 2.0 3.50 3.50 
5440 Cass Ave. 2643 Park Ave. rf 
BOOK CADILLAC HOTEL 3.50 6.00 6.530 PRINCE EDWARD HOTEL 3.50 5.00 6.00 
1114 Washington Blvd. Windsor, Ontario, Canada 
kf, . 3.00 5.00 6.00 ROYAL PALM HOTEL 3.50 4.50 6.00 
114 W. Adams St. 2305 Park Ave. v 
DEARBORN INN (Dearborn, Mich.)... . 4.50 8.00 8.00 STATLER HOTEL 3.50 6.00 7.00 
20301 Oakwood 1539 Washington Blvd. 4 
yy ey 8 Oo —— 4.00 5.00 STRATHMORE HOTEL - oe 3.00 3.00 
2560 Woodward Ave. 70 W. Alexandrine 
DETROIT LELAND HOTEL.......................... 3.00 4.50 5.50 TULLER HOTEL — 2.75 5.00 6.00 
Cass & Bagley 521 Park Ave. 
FORT SHELBY HOTEL 3.00 5.00 5.50 WARDELL SHERATON APT. HOTEL... 3.00 5.00 6.00 
525 W. Lafayette 15 E. Kirby “ 
FORT WAYNE HOTEL... 3.00 4.00 5.50 WHITTIER APT. HOTEL 4.00 5.50 5.30 
408 Temple Ave. 415 Burns Drive 
IMPERIAL HOTEL 2.50 3.50 ears WOLVERINE HOTEL ...... 2.50 4.00 5.00 
_26 Peterboro 53 E, Elizabeth Ave. 
LEE PLAZA APT, TROT Themen A199 5.00 5.00 


2240 W. Grand Blvd. 


To apply for a room, supply the information called for in the sample form printed below, as follows: 
(1) Indicate your first, second and third choice hotel. 


(2) IMPORTANT: Because of the scarcity of single rooms, it probably will be necessary for delegates to share rooms. 
We will appreciate your indicating with whom you wish to share a room, otherwise the Committee will assign you to 
a twin-bedded room with another member. 


(3) State your arrival and departure date, and TIME of arrival. 
(4) Sign your name and address, and mail to address indicated below. 





Herman J. Browe, Chairman, MENC Hotel Reservation Committee 
1005 Stroh Building, Detroit 26, Michigan 


Please make hotel reservation(s) as indicated below: 


III ssscoseseaiinarabia let cuaeaetiseptnlenecenotitilivusdaieib caiman ieananipciciansealaleiinaiaianananiisineenapeavtl First Choice 

I ashen Rauch ia eianeliendnialeiniboaiaieuiir ial sinensis Second Choice 

III sss ieuileielhmenalaseaiasgaebediistaehidiaoiniacaminaiabeianniann’ seambinpcnlaiiaanasieceeuapiiaiat Third Choice 

euveneie ...Room(s) with bath for one person each Room rate desired $................... to $—............... 

caenibal Room(s) with bath for two persons each Room rate desived $....._..... to F—....... 
(double bed) 

_— ; Room(s) with bath for two persons each Room rate desired $.............---.---- tO $.....-....-.-0--0-+ 


(twin beds) 


eS Wii iniscicsiniebinndcsneitamiacbscmmeanices a I sisi a ticiieniotennipaintaneninccammnnniiaaianeti 


Room Occupants: 


NAME STREET ADDRESS CITY STATE 


Simmtere of perme mnalcienge tihie pp TicOti eqns ge ecenssteintsesnenosenenoseeneseensisennontsonsonennoniinnnamnaneci ‘ 
NAN, TN a cae dievleigtaelireeecin cena iid evens abntskaolaiabaa ain tiediiceanaipneatinedlacpisiabinneaien 


I i ia icisiscnisinnnestvestinini otiantecarenviiteacanenadiilbliipiaiaaaniaininitnniiaeemisnaeainaiiaaa NE 


PLEASE NOTE: Give names and addresses of all applicants, including person making reservation. Hotels insist on 
having individual names of persons occupying all rooms. Reservations received requesting accommodations for more than 
one person, but not specifying names of other occupants, will be returned for complete information, thus losing time. 
Please cooperate in order to insure immediate acknowledgment of reservations. 


HOTEL ROOM RESERVATION REQUEST —_ 
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' KI; W INDEED are the composers who, like Percy 
Grainger, find their works becoming standard 
classics during their own lifetimes. His celebrity 
as a contemporary composer rivals his fame as 
one of our foremost pianists and conductors. 
The widespread appeal of his music is perhaps 
its most dominant quality, for it is favored not 
only by the world’s great symphony orchestras 
but also by choruses of school children. 

The same fire that characterizes his brilliant 
piano playing also sets apart his compositions. 








Country Gardens British Waterside, 


In a Nutshell or The Jolly Sailor 
The Twa Corbies 


Handel in the Strand 
Lhe Immovable Do 
Molly on the Shore 


Shepherd's Hey 
Shallow Brown 
Irish Tune from County Derry 





Colonial Song 
Children’s March: “Over 


the Hills and Far Away” Dollar and a Half a Day 


Blithe Bells Sir Eglamore 
Mock Morris Hall Song l and Il 
Harvest Hymn Recessional 


Danish Folk Music Suite Spoon River 


I'm Seventeen Come Sunday The Hunter in His Career 
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wb selected list of works ty Percy 


There was a Pig Went out 


to Dig Bonnie Doon 
Two Musical Relics of My The Pretty Maid Milkin’ 
Mother Her Cow 


Marching Song of Democracy “pep : 
Australian Up-Country Song 
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Grainger was self-taught as a composer, and he 
acknowledges folk music to be the most fruitful 
influence in his creative career. Born in Australia 
in 1882, he has been an American citizen for 
many years. He was already well established as 
a concert pianist when he first came to the 
United States at the age of thirty-three. 
Grainger’s prolific talent has produced a long 
list of compositions for the Schirmer imprint, 
of which the following is but a representative 
sampling. 
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Sratmnger... 
Lov e Verses from 


“The Song of Solomon” 


Ye Banks and Braes O’ 


The Sussex Mummers’ 
Christmas Carol 


Tribute to Foster 
The Lads of Wamphray 


To a Nordic Princess 


GSCHIRMS 


3 East 43rd Street, New York City 17 
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FOLLOW THE MUSIC 


By Lottie Elst®orth Coit and Ruth Bampton. Teachers and parents will want 
this new book of*easy musical games and action songs. It will help children with 
their first steps in music and hold their interest. Ulustrations in color show how 
the rhythm and finger games may be played and how to provide musical fun for 
Complete directions for using the material as an aid to 


for first sleps in music 












parties and programs. 
music instruction. $2.00 





for primary grades HAPPY SINGING 


Dykema, Pitcher, Stevens, Vandevere. Rote songs, reading songs, rhythms, folk 
tunes, dances music for all occasions and every purpose, designed for teachers 
who desire, all in one book, the best educational material for the first four grades. 
Prepared as a special book in A Singing School and containing all of the features 
that have made these books today’s leading basic music series. $1.28 — (also forth- 
Air, companion book for all grades with emphasis on grades 





coming, Music in the 
five through eight). 


for band building THE MODERN BAND TRAINING SERIES 


By Norval Church and Peter W. Dykema. Again available through a large 
reprinting is this popular band series, now solidly established as the outstand- 
ing course permitting school-wide training in instrumental music. Permits 
both beginning and more experienced students to play in the same group. 
Includes concert and parade numbers for parallel use with foundation studies. 


Books for each instrument. 35 and 40c 











for piano teaching YOUNG AMERICA AT THE PIANO 


By Raymond Burrows and Ella Mason Abearn. Your students— and their par- 
ents, too will show greater interest in music study if you show them these new 
instruction books for children, prepared by two of America’s leading authorities in 
piano teaching. Attractive material for acquiring quick mastery of fundamental 


skills. For individual or class instruction. Books I, II, II, each 75c 








. ». for violin teaching YOUNG AMERICA AT THE VIOLIN 


f=" 

A241 —_ By Ernest E. Harris, Raymond Burrows and Ella Mason Abearn. With these new 
instruction books, vour violin students are assured material combining a musical 

approach with sound technical training. Intended for individual or class instruc- 

tion, this new series and its companion, Young America at the Piano, includes an 

optional feature permitting the young violinist and the young pianist to practice 

and play together wherever feasible. Books I, II, III, each 75¢ 








HEADQUARTERS FOR MODERN MATERIALS OF MUSIC EDUCATION 


CC/Binchorel a Cr, iperostet 


285 COLUMBIA AVENUE, BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS approval 

















